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CHAPTER XIII. 
ESTABLISHED AT MILVERSTONE. 


In this false world we do not always know 
Who are our friends, and who our enemies: 
We all have enemies and all want friends, 


_ Estuer Morron received very quietly the 
information that Miss Rivers would like her to 
go and take up her quarters at Milverstone. 

She was a most undemonstrative young per- 
son, and she only courtesied and said she should 
be very happy to do anything Miss Rivers might 
require, 

Nellie, the impulsive, thought her strangely 
cold and stiff; people generally thawed to her 
as soon as she spoke to them. This young woman 
was doubtless awed by her presence, as silly 
were sometimes, till they came to know 

er. 


“T should like you to come at once,” she said, 
“there are some things I want done just in my 
own way and under my own eyes. If you will be 
at Milverstone at ten o’clock to-morrow I will tell 
the housekeeper to arrange about a room for 
pace and you can take your meals with my 

aid.” 

Esther Morton was very. thankful, and said s0; 
she only hesitated. a little on the soore that Mrs. 
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[A SECRET OF THE PAST. ] 


Deacon had made the existing arrangements for 
her and might be annoyed at her leaving the 
lodging she had selected without giving her 
notice. 

Nellie laughed. 

“I am the autocrat here,” she said, “ Mrs. 
Deacon is one of my prime ministers ; I will settle 
all that with her, Esther, you need not be un- 
easy on that score.” 

She said good morning and went away, leav- 
ing Esther Morton looking after her with a 
curious expression on her face that attracted the 
attention of Miss Jones. 

** You look as if you did not care to go,” she 
said. 

** Not care to go there ?” the girlsaid. ‘To 
Milverstone? It was the dearest wish of my 
heart. I can hardly believe it is accom- 
plished.” 

** Good gracious, why ?” asked Miss Jones, in 


amazement. ‘Do you know Miss Rivers ?” 
“Ba.” 
“You never saw her before ?” 
** No.” 


ee Then why on earth did you want to go to her 
ace ?” 

“Ican hardly explain. I spoke strongly in 
saying it was the dearest wish of my heart. You 
can hardly think what such a prospect is to me 
after alll have undergone. I have known what 
it means to go starving through London streets, 
and it seems like Paradise to me to think of go- 
ing to a place like that to work.” 

“ And to such a dear young lady too.” 

“Of course. Miss Rivers is amiable, no 
doubt.” 

“Amiable? She’s just like an angel,” said 
the respectable Miss Jones, who had been 
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brought up with a proper reverence for her 
superiors, as village girls mostly are. ‘‘ Noone 
is allowed to want long here, I can tell you. If 
you play your cards well there’s no knowing 
what she mayn’t do for you.” 

«IT mean to play them well.” 

** You looked at her just now as she went out 
as if you would like to murder her.” 

*« Murder who ?” 

‘* Miss Rivers.” 

«What for ?” 

“‘That’s best known to yourself. You say you 
don’t know her.” 

“TI never saw her in my life till the other day. 
Why should I want to murder her, especialiy 
when she is going to give me just the work I 
like and take me into her house ?” 

“I don’t know—but your face looked like 
it.” 

“Your fancy plays you strange tricks, Miss 
Jones. I am not likely to wish Miss Rivers any 
harm.” 

“It was not fancy,” Miss Jones said to herself, 
in the solitude of her own room, when she had 
retired to rest. ‘‘ She looked like adevil. Oh, 
my! suppose Mrs. Deacon heard me,I should 
lose my place in a week.” 

And then she did a little penance of her own 
for having used the awful word, and returned to 
the subject of her lodger in her own mind. 

** I don’t like her,” she said to herself. “I’m 
afraid of her, and that’s a fact. She isn’t quite 
what she seems, and she’s here for some purpose. 
I wonder what itis? I can see every time that 
anyone speaks to her what an effortit isforherto 
say ‘ma’am,’ or ‘sir,’ and to make her courtesy. 
She hasn’t been used to it, and it don’t come: 
easy; and she knows Mr. Delamere too—I am. 
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sure of it by the way she looked after him to- | 


day. She’s nota good woman whatever letters 
of introduction she may have.” 

Miss Jones’s opinion was shared in some 
degree by others. 

Mrs. Carrington was very much avez3e to the 
plan of bringing Esther Morton into the house 
to work, and took a dislike to her from the 
first. F 

“My dear,” she said, “‘could’you not have 
arranged in some other way? She looks like a 
young woman who will give herself airs.” 

** If she does it will be easy to get rid of her,” 
Nellie said. ‘I am going to have my own way 
in this, Mrs. Carrington, please don’t worry me 
about it.” 

«It is no business of mine, of course,” the lady 
replied, and she said no more. 

She had her own opinion of what Lady Rivete 
would say when she came to hear of item 
deed that worthy lady coming over to see*how 
things were going on and to offer to help her 
dear niece held up her hands in’ honte® at 
Nellie’s indiscretion. 

“To take a strange person without any? 
character or recommendation ‘into the  hduse iP 
that fashion,” she exclainteds 
knows what sheis ?” 

** No one,” said the housekeeper, to-whonrehe 


spoke. “And I must say the young! = at 


though she may be very deceHt-aadk 
is sadly wanting in politenese Stie* 
will not say ‘ma’am’ when’ she? t me, 
and is quite haughty in her wawHert®’Wilson.”’ 
Wilson was Miss Rivers’s1maid,. aete@ily, re- 
spectable girl, without mrdeh split of dash- 
about her, but fitted very well! fr thee station 


she occupied. 
«You should wars this woman), whoever she 
is, behave’ with respect’ t6 yot), Mrs. 


Downing,” Lady Riverssaid. “T' cantiet think)@pesition that madé her servants jealous. One 
what my niece is about ; the girl may bea thief] owe: of the odd 


for anything she knewsi. She may’ bem 
in her bed some’ might 
stolen.” 

“It will not be by wep-Lady Rivers.” 

The lady turned ‘round with a little scream to 
see the very pe a 
behind her. There she was, with objection: 
able glossy hair done low down on'her forehead; 
and her dark eyes that always looked somehow 
as if they could read every one’s thoughts, and 
her graceful figureand lady-like bearing—a most 
exasperating person, whom Lady Rivers would 
have given much to expose and turn out. 

“How dare you come in here and listen ?” 
she asked, almost choking with anger, “and 
how dare you speak to me in that insolent 
manner ?”” 

“Anyone may dare defend themselves,” the 
girl said, withouban atom of anger or offence 
in her manner. “I-was not aware your lady- 
ship was here, or I should have waited till you 
were gone.” 

“You should have knocked at the door. Have 
you no manners that you burst in like that 
without knocking ?” 

«I beg your ladyship’s pardon, I did knock— 
twice,’ Esther Morton said. “ It was necessary 
I should see Mrs. Downing about these things,” 
and she laid some delicate things on the table 
as she spoke. “I could not help hearing my 
own name, and your ladyship’s extremely chari- 
table opinion of me. I have no intention of 
murdering Miss Rivers or any one else, and I 
can satisfy anyone whose business it isto know 
as to my antecedents.” 

“You audacious hussy,” almost screamed 
Lady Rivers. She was always atadisadvantage, 
for she never could keep her tem « Hew 
dare you speak to me like that ? will have 
you turned out of the house—I will have you 
exposed, and——”’ 

“There is nothing to:expose, my lady,’’ re- 
turned Esther. ‘ Lf Mics Livers ehoeteate turn 
me out of the house at your bidding she will-do 
so, of course. Still I scarcely think she will be 
so unjust to a stranger and one who is trying. to 
serve her.” 

« Trying to serve her, you audacious crea- 
ture ?”” Lady Rivers said, nearly choked by-her 
astonished indignation.. “I shall-inteed use 


“Why, whe) 


and all her jewels! Neilié’s 


person she had spoken of standiteg: djing;. awd Wer pale face and nerveless-limbs 
ze weil 


myutmost influence with yourpatronessto have 
you discharged. It is not meet that a woman 
like you’should have a footing heré.” 

She swept out of the room in a fury, and 
Esther Morton turned tothe housekeeper. 

“How have I been unfortunate enough to 
offend her ladyship ?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” Mrs. Downing replied, “I 
think your manner is not quite respectful 
enough to please her. She is used to be sub- 
mitted to entirely.” 

‘I have submitted to her as much as possible,” 
the girl retorted. “Iam not engaged to work 
for her, and Miss Rivers makes no complaint of 
what her ladyship calls insolence, at least she 
has made none to me.” 

“ Miss Rivers is a very amiable young lady, 
and would make more allowances than her 
aunt,” Mrs. Downing:said, quietly. She did not 
like Esther Morton’s manner any more than 
Lady Rivers did, but she was too politic to find 
a@much fault. “Still I sme under = ~ 
camstances; my dear, you’ might try an a 
little more respectfuli It would grieve Miss 
‘Nellie to think you had been rude to her aunt.” 

“ T shall always endeavour to pleasé: my mis 
‘thess in all thirties,” was’ the haughty retort, 
\With such a spiteful emphasis on the word “ mis" 
titss ” that te:Downing looked up in surprise. 

“What do. you meat? asked), 

What Leayy” Esther replied) “Tdonot put 
double meanings to all my words as some people 
a6/’ 

The hou was’ puzzled and by no 
miewns comfortable. Whether it existed in her 
fawey only or not'she could’ not tell,. but there: 
séented a general-‘atmosphere of discomfort and 
Ufipleasantness about the housenow. It might 
be that Nellie was-showing a‘curious‘interest: in 
thisetrati¢e young womahy, and exalting her'to 


sition into which Esther 
‘M@rvon had suddenly jumped was the illness of 
maid, Wilson, aw illness which dated: 
fromthe very’ evening of the sewing woman’s 
jetttvals She could not tel whatailed her, she 
‘said js she'felt every now and then-as if she were 


‘the truth -of her assertion: 
! tévleent and 
place a good deal, finding tat among her othe? 
accomplishments she could dress hair vety 
nicely. 

Neville Delamere expostulated with her on 
what he considered her folly, but she answered 
him as she had answered anyone else,that he 
was prejudiced. 

“Do let the poor thing alone,” she said, “ she 
has never hurt you.” 

«And I don’t want to hurt her, but I don’t 
think you are wise in trusting her so much.” 

«I don’t trust her.” 

* Yes, you do, you leave your keys about, and 
that poor devil of a Wilson is not fit to look after 
anything. By the way what isthe matter with 
her? She looks as if she was dying.” 

“IT don’t know, Mr. Leicester thinks it is de- 
bility: I am very thankful that I have Esther 
Morton in her place.” 

* Tam not, I feel sure mischief will come of 
it.” 

“Why ?” 

“Tdon’t knowwhy. That’sjustit. By the 
wer is that estimable young person afraid of 
me Ld 

«« Afraid of you. Why should she be ?” 

«IT don’t know, but sbe avoids me most reli- 
giously. I suppose she is conscious that I want 
to see her face and is determined I shan’t.” 

“And very proper too, sir; she does not 
want to be staredat. Let her alone.’ 

Neville Delamere had no intention of letting 
Nellie’s new pet,as he called her, alone, and he 
watched his opportunity and pounced upon her 
one day when she could make noescape. Again: 
she turned her head away and hid her faee. 

«‘ Nonsense,” he said, taking hold of her by’ 
the arm. “ Let me look at you, my dear ; pretty 
girls are not generally so of me’ 

She turned her head and looked him full im 


generons to'hé 
vants, and she let this strange gitl take Wilson igen, 








the faeé,. He- stared at her as if hé had’ seén'a | 





mt and recoiled as if se had given him a 


low. 

“Great Heaven!” he exclaimed, in a choking 
voice.. “You ?” 

* Yes; Mr Delamere, “are you satisfied ?” 

« What are you doing here ?” 

«That is my business,” she replied, with a 
bitter smile curling on her lips. ‘I am not 
going to tell you.” 

Mrs. Downing meeting Mr. Delamere. as he 
came away from that interview asked him if he 
were ill. His face was asthe face of a man who 
has had some awful shock, he looked as if he 
— seen a ghost, the goodslady said; and indeed 

edid. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A SURPRISE FOR MB) DELAMEER. 
How came you here ?” 


vee 
Wir 'a-cold; pitth beet! miOeking 
in its eharacter; i iiad stood-Without 


mage de oe or. lint; af looked 
lown mly’ wpe ‘perttirbed® feattres of 
Neville Delameresmehesit'gazific at her with a 
species of fascination’ that'rendered him speeth- 
less for the motweaty witdble to form the question 
that trembled’ . 

“ You look’ 


* No, indeed,” he prather than spieke. 
“How did'you comeéto this house ? In’Heaven’s 
tame, what brought'you to such a pass?” . 

* Perbaps you woul@’have preferred t’ have 
‘me starve,” she said, quietly. 

* Starve ?” ; = 

Esther Morton'shttigged her showlders.’ 

**T have beet very neat it, I assure you)” she 
answered. “ What was Etodo? Ateept: my 
fate, or take whatever offetéd P I prefe¥réd‘the 
latteralternative, atid chatiee, fortime: eft it 
whet’ you will, brings me wider the same roof 

u/’ 

You ape suredt was chative ?”’. said- Neville 
Delamere; in wewepitions: tone, << You-did not 
‘khow that yorswouldfnd nevhere ?” 
| "Wher waestetellime?” ated Esther Mor- 
, With the sane: air, “and 
Without being told, how was it possible for me 
to imagine that the Mr. Delamere whom I heard 
spoken of as the affianced husband of the rich 
heiress of Milverstone Grange could have any 
connection with that Neville Delamere who 
wooed a lonely girl with’ soft words and false 
vows till she—wnho had never trusted man be- 
fore—was befooled into trusting her heart to 
the keeping of a man without either honour or 
remorse, a man who left her with no word of 
explanation, not even a line of regret or fare- 
well ?” 

*« Bah !” replied Neville Delamere, sneeringly, 
for he had recovered some of his usual self-pos- 
session. ‘‘ What purpose would that have an- 
swered ?” ‘ 

«It might have spared me some pain, or at 
least suspense,” she answered, bitterly. ‘ But 
I suppose you never thought of what I might 
endure.” 

**I don’t know what I thought,” Neville re- 
turned; in moody accents, “II was a 
coward, maybe, not to tell you the trath, that 1 
was forced to go.” 


marry you, who were even"poorer than’ myself ? 
It would have been folly; madness! I was 
wrong, selfishly wrong, I admit, to speak of love 
to you when I knew it tobe hopeless, but I did 
not mean” 

“Did not mean,” Esther Morton repeated, in 
scornful accents. ‘Whatever you meant you 
could at least, and’ you would if there had- been 
one spark of manhood in your breast, have told 
me we must part; and not leave me as you did 
without a smgleword to relieve the fears I was 
fool enough to entertain: that some’evil had be- 
fallen you.” 
~ What can I.say more than’ that I- was in 
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fault; grievously in fault?” pleaded Neville De- 
lamere, who was indeed generally ready enough 
to admit his shortcomings in such fashion, and 
even had a firm belief that in so doing he atoned 
amply for his sins, or at least made such amends 
as any reasonable being could expect. ‘* Still, I 
was not quite heartless. In acting as I did I 
thought it was forthe best.’ 

«The best for yourself, no doubt,” retorted 
Esther, with a scornful curl of her lip. “ But 

ou may spare yourself any further excuses, Mr. 
Delameee: - [have no desire to hear them, or to 
hold any other.communication with you. than.is 
forced upon me by the fact that you are going to 
marry the lady who is my mistress.” 

« Ah! how can you speak so calmly of it ?” 
said Mr. Delamere, in vexed tones. ‘“ Surely 
you cannot think of remaining in such a posi- 
tion ?” 

“TI not only think.of doing so, but must,” 
Esther emphatically replied. ‘“ What other re- 
source have I ?” 

“That shall be my care,” eagerly broke in 
Neville. “I will find. whatever may, be neces- 
sary, and———” 

“Make use of your. wife’s money to: get me 
out of the way,” sarcastically observed Esther 
Morton. “ you, Mr. Delamere, but I do 
not intend to go. I would rather earn the bread 
I eat by my own labour than be indebted to you 
for it.’ 

** But only consider——’ 

“What ?” 

« The—the false position it will place me in,” 
urged Mr.,.Delamere, ‘ How can I possibly en- 
dure to see you day after day and treat you asa 
servant P I must use the word.” 

“Of course, it is the proper one,” coolly re- 
turned the girl. ‘ I am content, and can see no 
reason why you should be otherwise.” 

**No reason? Are you mad?” 

« Perfectly. sane, lassure you, Mr. Delamere, 
and quite resolved to follow the course I have 
indicated,” Esther Morton returned, with cool 
decision. ‘ 

* But what if I say you shall not ?” said Ne- 
ville, stopping opposite where she still stood in 
the same respectful attitude she had at first as- 
sumed. “* What if I insist upon your leaving at 
once ? A word from me to Miss Rivers will 
suffice,” he added, though he did not feel quite 
so sure on that point, unless indeed he could 
assign some cause, for he knew Nellie was not 
without a will of her oyn. 

“But you will not speak that word,” 
answered Esther, still quite unmoved in 
manner. 

“Why should I not ?” 

“Why ? Oh! there is néthing to prevent you, 
of course; and if you do—well,in that case I 
should probably be turned out, as Miss Rivers 
would hardly care to keep a servantso near her 
person towhom at one time, and that not so 
—_ long since, her intended husband professed 

ove.” 

“Ah! you would betray me then?” said 
Neville, a darkling look on his face. 

Esther Morton shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Betray you ?”’-she repeated. “I should of 
course speak in my own defence if it were neces- 
sary ; however, Ido not think it will be—do you, 
Mr. Delamere ?” 

“By Heaven!” he muttered, hoarsely, ‘I 
have a mind totry. She would forgive me, I 
know.” 

“As you please,” mockingly retorted Esther 
Morton, “but you must make <4 your mind 
quickly; for I fancy I hear Miss Rivers’s step 
in the hall. Come, which is it to be—peace or 
war?” 

_ Neville Delamere looked at her with an unde- 
cided air, but there was no time for any reply 
even if he had settled’ what answer to give, for 
Nellie’s hand was already on the knob of the 
door, and the next moment she had entered, 
Esther making a respectful courtesy and passing 
out at the same moment, but not before she had 
darted a parting glance ut. Neville Delamere—a 
look that wore something of entreaty, but more 
of menace—nay, almost of defiance—in its expres- 
sion. « 

Nellie caught the glance, and for an ‘instant 





rather wondered, in her simple, unsuspecting 
fashion, what it could possibly mean. But the 
next moment she told herself that it was all 
fancy, that she must have imagined it, the 
notion was quite too ridiculous to be enter- 
tained, and she dismissed it from her thoughts 
at once. 

Neville had gone towards the window as 
she entered, but turned and came towurds her 
now. 

«You never told me that you had engaged a 
new maid, dear,” he said. ‘“ Where did you 
pick her up? And what has become of Wil- 
son ?” 

*¢ Wilson is ill,” explained Nellie, “and I was 
obliged to have someone in her plaee, you know. 
It is only a temporary arrangement, of 
course.” 

* H’m, so much the better,” said Neville. 

** Why, dear ?” asked Nellie, a little surprised 
at his tone. ‘ Don’t you like her ?” 

«Like her? Well, it would hardly be fair to 
take a dislike to a person one has seen for the 
first time, and that only for a few minutes,” 
answered Mr. Delamere, with an air of candid 
impartiality. ‘At the same time I eonfess—— 
Where did you pick her up?” he asked again, 
breaking off a little abruptly. 

«She was engaged to do some needlework,” 
Nellie once more explained, ‘‘and when Wilson 
fell sick she volunteered to take her place for 
the time, that’s all. Don’t you like her?” 

«You asked me that before, Nellie,” replied 
Mr. Delamere, with a little touch of reproof in 
his voice. “I can only give you the same 
answer—it is impossible to say whether one likes 


or dislikes a person at first sight. If you are 


satisfied with her, however, I presume it is a 
matter of very little consequence whether I ap- 
prove of her or not.” 

“Indeed but it does matter very much, 
Neville,” protested Nellie, * you don’t suppose, 
do you, that I would have anyone about me that 
you objected to ?” 

“That all depends upon circumstances, my 
darling,” Mr. Delamere said, smiling with an 
air of superior wisdom that was not quite to 
Nellie’s taste. ‘I have no doubt that you would 
consult my wishes, and follow them too, where 
they did not clash with yourown. But lam 
afraid that it would not dofor me to push my 
authority too far.” 

“Tn fact, you consider me——” 

«The very dearest of all dear girls, and the 
best,” said Neville, drawing her to him with a 
caressing gesture, “and certainly to be trusted 
to select your own attendants without my inter- 
ference, so say no more on the subject, I beg.” 

So it dropped for the time, though Nellie was 
not quite satisfied with her lover’s manner, but 
Mr. Delamere had already said more than he had 
intended, not wishing to betray any particular 
interest in such a matter. 

The truth was that though he saw many very 
strong reasons why Esther Morton should be 
anywhere rather than at Milverstone Grange, 
where he might be brought into contact with 
her very much oftener than -was at all desir- 
able, he feared to excite suspicion, such as his 
guilty conscience told him was sure to be excited 
if he appeared anxious to procure her dismis- 
sal. 

For he must give some reason for such a wish, 
some good, solid reason, and unless he told’ the 
truth—which was, of course, altogether out of 
the question—there was really none that he 
could give. 

Young though she was and beautiful, there 
was no love left'for Nellie in Neville Delamere’s 
breast, all of affection that his selfish mind was 
capable of feeling was given to another, and 
that other the woman who had found her way in 
such strange guise to Milverstone. 

Nellie was teo good for him, heartless schemer 
that he was, and even her confiding: little soul 
would have felt nothing but contempt for him 
could she have looked into his deceitful heart. 
Her winning innocence and strong sense of right 
palled upon him, and he would rather have 
taken the worldly, intriguing woman who had 
wormed her way into Milverstone as Esther Mor- 


€ 





ton than its sunny-haired and sunny-hearted 
mistress, had not the money stood in the way. 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘(WHAT IN MY LIFE IS PLEASANT ?” 


To wear the badge of servitude, to know 

No freedom—not e’en that of thought or mind— 
*Twould be unbearable, but that I see 

The time before me, close at hand, when I 

Shall be revenged. 


AutHoucH Milverstone Grange in its general 
habits did not ape the ways of mansions of the 
highest class, in one particular respect. the ser- 
vants there were bound. A uniform dress was 
insisted on as an essential clause in their 
engagement. This rule had been observed in 
the house for many years, for long, indeed, 
before Nellie had assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. But she enforced it most strictly after 
she became mistress. Whoever refused to sub- 
mit to such restriction of their individual taste 
might go, but there were not many found to 
object to it, and those only vain, silly girls 
who considered such a mark of inferiority 


degeeding. 

n itself the dress was simple and pretty 
enough. A plain black gown, white cap and 
apron, and that only in the house. For holiday 
wear anything was permitted in the shape of 
colours and adornment that fancy might dictate, 
so long as neatness was observed. 

* But there must be no apeing of fashions,” 
Nellie told her housekeeper, very decidedly. “I 
wish to see my servants dress as becomes their» 
station—not to look like dressmakers’ blocks.” 

“TI will let them know your wishes,” Mrs, 
Downing asserted, respectfully, “though I’m 
afraid they'll go their own .way when they’re 
out of sight. Girls nowadays are so fond of a 
bit of finery, you see.” 

But Nellie was determined, and guided by 
the perfect, ladylike taste of their young mis- 
tress, the servants of Milverstone Grange were a 
pattern to every household for miles round. 

“T wish I knew how to manage mine ag 
easily,” sighed Mrs. Deacon one morning, when 
the subject of the wickedness of servants in 
general, and those of her own modest establish- 
ment in particular, was very present to her 
mind. “ Such a lot as you’ve got to look after, 
and I with sofew. But I’m sure I’ve the most 
trouble with mine. They go about like I don’t 
know what. Why, only yesterday our cook— 
and a very good cook she is too—but that has 
nothing to do with it, has it?” 

*‘ With what?” Nellie inquired, innocently. 
Her thoughts were far away, and she had lost 
the thread of Mrs. Deacon’s discourse for the 
moment. That was nothing unusual, indeed, 
when listening tojthe good lady, the thread of 
whose conversation was very apt to get intoa 
tangle, and sometimes to be missed altogether. 

‘‘ With servants’ dress, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Deacon, a little stiffly, “I was telling you about 
my cook. What do you think I saw her in 
yesterday ?” 

“I really haven’t any idea,” said Nellie,- 
smiling. 

“The impudence of the woman,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Deason. “I assure you, my dear, she had 
got on the fac-simile of a new bonnet I had 
sent from London only last week. Mine is the 
very best plush, and hers is made of some poor, 
thin stuff, with jet ornaments, but a complete 
copy; for all that, though a caricature. I was 
so annoyed with the woman—she’s old enough 
to know better—that it was as much as I could 
do to keep from calling out to her before the 
whole congregation.” 

Nellie laughed merrily at this. 

Ah! it’s all very well for you to laugh, 
that haven’t any such trials,’ said Mrs: Deacon, 
in an aggrieved tone. ‘It’s the second time 
the thing has been done.. I’m sure I might talk 
myself hoarse without being able to do as you 
do. All the effect it would have would be that 
I should be obliged to do without servants if I 
tried to take their fal-lals away from them.” 


Not at all. You would soon get others to 
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obey you if you made up your mind to be mistress 
in your own house,” said Nellie; but Mrs. 
Deacon shook her head disconsolately. 

“Ah, my dear, it’s all very well for you to 
talk,” she replied. “ You’ve a housekeeper to 
take all the worry off your shoulders. But, 
talking of servants and dress,” she went on, 
“I see that person you have taken in Wilson’s 
place wears the same as the rest.” 

“Certainly,” said Nellie. 

“ But I thought you did not insist upon it in 
the case of your own maid ?” 

‘No. It was Morton’s own choice though,” 
Nellie explained. ‘She did not wish to have 
any exception made in her favour, she said.” 

“* Ah, but I don’t think you would have found 
her quite so modest if the costume did not 
become her as it does,” Mrs. Deacon remarked, 
pursing her lips and looking profoundly wise. 
**She’s quite aware of the fact, and if I were 
you I would not allow her to wear it.” 

“That would be rather inconsistent, don’t 
you think ?” said Nellie, smiling. 

“ Not atall,” answered Mrs Deacon, “ ladies’ 
— generally exempted from such regula- 

ns. 

And more to the same effect, but without 
making any impression upon Nellie, who pre- 
sently contrived to turn the conversation into 
another channel, not being desirous of a lecture 
from the rector’s wife, and this she saw would 
be forthcoming if they got upon the subject of 
Esther Morten, whom she had quite made up 
her mind to befriend, with all the more deter- 
mination, perhaps, that everybody seemed to 
have taken an unreasonable dislike to her. 

es Stuck up,” “ deceitful,” “and conceited,” 
were epithets freely applied to Esther Morton in 
the servants’ hall, where she was no favourite, 
holding herself aloof as she did even from the 
women, and treating with cold contempt and 
indifference the attempts of the men to show her 
attention. 

Esther went her way, however, unmoved, and 
took no heed of the sneers and ill-concealed dis- 
dike of her companions, so that in course of time 
she was left pretty much to herself, and was 
quite content that it should be so. To be 
isolated from her kind was no new experience in 
Esther’s life, and the lack of fellowship and 
human sympathy was hardly felt by her, was in- 
deed the more welcome in that it afforded her 
time to think over the past, to brood upon the 
wrongs and slights, most of them fancied, she 
had endured at her cousin’s hands ; and as she 
brooded her reflection grew to be more and 
more tinged with envy, hatred, and all unchari- 
tableness. Her longing desire for revenge was 
intensified. 

But how to attain her desire ? 

True, she was here, beneath the roof of Mil- 
verstone Grange. But in whata position! asa 
menial, wearing the distinctive badge of servi- 
tude, at the beck and call of her own cousin, the 
woman who had robbed her of what should have 
been hers, whose riches had won from her the 
love which belonged to her. Butonly fora time. 

Surely, fertile as was her brain, resolved her 
purpose, it would go hard but she could devise 
some means to overthrow her enemy, and the 
revenge she contemplated would be sweet indeed 
if she could but compass it uponthis haughty girl 
who had refused to help her in her hour of 
need. 

Yes, she had only to wait patiently, and that 
day of triumph must come to her at last. 

And when it did no one would be able to 
say that she was unfit to fill the place she 
sought to occupy. She liked to gaze upon her- 
self in the glass sometimes, clad as she was in 
her simple dress of plain black, with no 
ornament save that which nature had given her 
in the coronal of rich brown hair brushed back 
in massy waves from beneath the becoming little 
cap she wore—no hideously ugly erection of 

stiff muslin, hiding the whole of her head and 
making its wearer look like an old woman, but 
a neat and tasteful head gear that was always 
fresh and served to show off to the greatest 
advantage the features beneath. And Esther 
Morton was quite aware, and triumphed in the 
knowledge, that even in that simple dress, des- 


titute as it was of the least ornament, she looked 
a more imposing and more beautiful woman 
than her young mistress, and that clad in trail- 
ing silks and veivets trimmed with costly lace, 
and bedecked with jewels to set off her regal 
beauty, the difference would be still more 
marked. 

Nor was she misled by vanity to estimate too 
highly heradvantages. Miss Rivers’s was per- 
haps the more loveable face of the two, but that 
of her unknown cousin was the more striking in 
its perfect regularity of outline. She had a 
statelier presence too, a more dignified and 
self-possessed manner. In disposition too they 
were entirely opposed as light and dark. Happy 
in her own lot Nellie was above all things 
anxious to increase by every means in her power 
the sum of earthly happiness by adding to others’ 
comfort and joy. Loving everything and 
everybody about her, ready and willing to share 
the joys or sorrows of others, she was miserable 
herself if anyone suffered from any cause within 
her power to remove, or at least alleviate. 

Her sway was one of love and gentleness, in- 
deed, anda very easy® mode of government she 
found it. Had Vera ruled in her place Milver- 
stone Grange would have been in every respect as 
well governed, but the hand which held the 
sceptre would have been clothed in steel, not 
velvet. Vera would have announced her will 
and looked to have it obeyed without a murmar 
or a single word of dissent, or woe to the one who 
dared dispute it. 

Nellie caught a look of her attendant’s one 

day in the glass as she stood behind the chair 
brushing her hair—a look that made her feel 
an odd kind of creeping sensation, so intense 
was its malignity. It passed away in a moment, 
however, and she thought she must have been 
mistaken. Morton, she thought, was not so 
much attending to the duties she was perform- 
ing as dreaming away on her own aceount, a fact 
which any other mistress than the indulgent 
Miss Rivers would have diseovered much sooner. 
«*« Wherever are your thoughts, Morton ?” she 
asked, a little sharply, for her. ‘Your face 
looks as if they were a hundred miles away from 
here.” 
«Then my face belies me, I assure you, miss,” 
replied the maid, bringing out the last word ina 
hesitating manner that had been noticed before 
by Nellie, and made her fancy sometimes that 
her new attendant was not quite so respectful as 
she should be. “ My thoughts were elese to this 
spot, I assure you.” 

“I don’t think they were occupied with my 
hair, then,” said Nellie. 

*“ Tam very sorry if I appeared inattentive,” 
replied Morton, quietly, “perhaps I am a little 
bit awkward, and you are very kimd to put up 
with my want of skill. I will do my best to be 
more careful.” 

**I think you are skilful enough,” Nellie re- 
turned. She felt rather afraid—although she 
would have found it rather diffieult to assign 
any reason, even to herself, for sueh a feeling— 
of this curious maid of hers, “ very skilful in- 
deed, since you have never, you say, undertaken 
such duties before.” 

*« Never.” 

«Then it is all the more surprising that you 
perform them so well,” said Nellie. ‘* I was not 
finding fault. I should not have spoken, 
indeed, only you seemed so preoceupied, in such 
a reverie, and nota very pleasant one, judging 
from appearances.” 

«Mine are seldom pleasant thoughts, miss,” 
said Esther Morton, with a sombre look. 

“That is a sad-remark for one so young as 
you to make,” said Nellie, gently. 

« Experience of its truth comes sooner to some 
than to others,” rejoined Esther, moodily. 

‘Tam sorry if it has been so in your case,” 
said her mistress, kindly, “I hope at least that 
youare happy here.” 

“TI should, of course, be so,” replied the 
other, “but some people seem born to ill- 
fortune, I think I am one of them.” 

“T hope not, it must be very sad to have no 
friends, I know.” 

* You have so many.” 





“Not as many as you fancy, perhaps,” said 





Nellie, ‘everybody I know is kind to me, but 
how many real friends can I number amongst 
them? I ought not to say that though,” she 
went on, with a little blush. “I, who have all 
the friends in one a woman wants. Why ? 
what’s the matter, Morton ?”’ 

“The matter, misa ?” 

«Yes, you pulled my hair so hard, and looked 
so vicious, just as if you would like to killsome- 
body; I hope it is not me ?” 

« Envious people are generally spiteful, and I 
am envious,” was theenigmatical reply. “ Yes, 
there are some in the world whom ‘4 should like 
to kill, but you are not one of them, Miss 
Rivers.” : 

(To oe Continued.) 





SCIENCE. 





Economican Propuction or Strru.—M. 
Aube has patented in France a method of con- 
verting iron into steel, and at the same time 
producing illuminating gas. Iron is placed in a 
retort with charcoal or coke as layers, and heated 
to 900 deg. C.; fatty matters are then injected, 
and as soon as decomposition has taken placea 
jet of dry steam is passed over the incandescent 
mass. The result is said to be that the iron is 
converted into steel, and carburetted hydrogen 
is given off from the retort. 

AnotHer Mecuanicat Morion.—A new me- 

chanical: motion has been invented by Ira G. 
Todd, which will be of use for sewing machine 
work, silk and other light apuey o The 
motion is a positive one, and is to drive the 
shafts at right angles with each other, any dis- 
tance apart, without using beval gears. The 
motion consists of a peculiar double eccentric, 
an ordinary pitman connecting on the stud of 
the crank arm of the lower shaft. The motion 
has long been sought for im mechanics, so that 
the noise of the beval gears could be dispensed 
with. 
A New Tex.reraru Macainz.—Mr. Royal E- 
House, the last of the original telegraphers of 
the Morse time thirty years ago, has, it is said, 
perfected a system by which from 250 to 300 
words a minute ean be transmitted, received 
and permanently recorded, and which is auto- 
matic. The first instrument employed is built 
on the general principle of the type-writing 
machine, but instead of printing characters cuts 
long slits of greater or less length ina strip of 
hard and stiff Manilla paper,with pointed knives, 
which are raised alternately through the lower 
and upper edges of the paper. Thelength of the 
slit identifies the letter. The strip of paper is 
then placed in a machine connected with a 
battery, and moves quickly through it. Two 
constantly revolving wheels fall readily into the 
slits of the paper, and thereby make an electri- 
cal connection with a reeeiving instrument at 
another office, with a set of knives similar to 
those in which the original slip is placed. The 
knives in the second machine cut clips of a 
length corresponding to those in the original 
and can be read by an expert, although they can 
be printed in the fourth machine with such 
rapidity as to make handwriting comparatively 
tedious and useless. The messages record them- 
selves, and the presence or absence of an opera- 
tor at the receiving end is of no consequence. 
They can be sent with all the rapidity of which 
perfect mechanism is capable, and will, it is 
claimed, average 200 to 250 words per minute, 
or approximate 15,000 words per hour of con- 
stant work. Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the system is that all messages can be 
sent to any particular station without being 
heard or repeated at anyother. The“ call’ is 
so arranged in its automatic way that while the 
machinery is in movement in every office, the 
knife-like wheel only fills the call-slits on the 
tape in the office for which it is intended, giving 
an automatic reply, and the similarly moving 
wheels in every other office, failing to fit the slits, 
have no impression. 
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THE MAID OF MUHLEN. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE RESCUE. 
Ont of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, 
safety. 


Wrctirre paused and looked up. Else was 
motioning him back. 

“ Ah !” he thought, “if I had taken her ad- 
vice before, I would never have steod where I 
am standing now, with death staring me in the 
face. This time I will heed her.” 

He waved his hand, therefore, in recognition. 
She answered, motioning him to go up the 
pass. 

This he did, as long as she signalled him to 
do it, stopping when she directed him to go no 
farther. 

She had evidently devised some plan for 
attempting to send him aid, and while he was 
sceptical as to the result, he yet felt an irre- 
sistible impulse to trust his life in her hands. 

“‘ What a precious idiot I have been,” he said, 
“to place it in jeopardy for Louise Lanier—a 
woman who regards it as of less value than the 
merest bauble which my wealth might purchase 
for her.” 

When Else saw that Wycliffe comprehended 
her wish and would obey her directions she 
—T descended the cliff, followed by her 


g- 

In her hand she carried a coil of rope. But, 
when Lionel had joined her at the torrent’s edge, 
she untwisted the coils from about her arm, and 
dexterously looped them around his neck, while 
the noble animal stood patiently watching her, a 
world of wistful questioning in his meek eyes. 

This great-hearted Lionel had been the truest, 
most faithful and devoted companion that the 
motherless girl had ever known. 
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Through childhood and maidenhood she had 
held converse with him, as with a tried, familiar 
friend; he knew her words and ways, and would 
have given his life for hers. 

Imminent then must be the peril, even of a 
fellow mortal, to tempt her to the sacrifice she 
was doubtless preparing to make. 

Wycliffe understood her design as he saw her 
twisting the coils ef rope about the animal’s 
neck, and, intuitively, he comprehended, at 
least, a measure of the pain which it cost her 
to expose the dog to almost certain destruc- 
tion. 

At the last moment, however, she almost 
faltered, for Lionel, as if now conscious of what 
she was demanding of him, suddenly turned his 
head, and, uttering a low whine, pressed it 
dowingiy against her bosom as she knelt beside 


im. 

She flung her ams about his neck. 

** Brave Lionel! True friend! Thou faith- 
ful one !” she cried. “If thou must perish, my 
Brave, die as the heroes die! Be thou no craven, 
to meet death shrinking and afraid.” 

Hot, bitter tears dropped from her eyes and 
fell upon him. But there was only one instant 
of this weakness! Thrusting the dog from her 
embrace she bade him carry the rope across to 
Wycliffe, and the dauntless creature, coura- 
geous as a hero of Thermopyla, advanced at the 
word to the verge of the torrent. 

The surging waters rushed over the delicate 
feet; the icy spray rained like needle points 
against his breast, and for an instant he shrank 
back and once more uttered that low, pleading 
whine, turning his mournful eyes, as if to ask 
if his mistress would possibly relent. Wycliffe 
could see that her face was fixed and white, 
that her bosom heaved, and that her eyes glim- 
mered with tears; but she waved the dcg on, 
nevertheless, and, pointing to the torrent, said: 

“Go! go! Or thou art no-.comrade of mine. 
Go, Lionel !” 

As if shamed by her taunt the dog gave a 
quick bark, rose lightly in the air, and sprang for- 
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ward, clearing the space to the first boulder. But , 
over the next rock a treacherous sheet of spray 

was already creeping ; and beyond for two yards 

or more a rush of breakers foamed and roared as 

if a whirlpool had suddenly opened there. The 

dog shivered perceptibly, gave a frightened 

whine that deepened to a growl and directly 
changed to a quick, alarmed bark. Yielding to 

a uncontrollable impulse of terror, he whirled oy 
swiftly around and bounded back to the bank. ri 
There after a moment he crept crouching and * 
abashed to the feet of his mistress. 

“Lionel,” she cried, sternly, ‘‘ I deemed thee 
faithful untodeath. Hast thy false flesh turned 
traitor to the spirit thatis within thee? My ciety 
Brave, come !”” He 

She tapped her shoulders and with a ringing de 
bark he leaped up, planting his fore feet against 
her on either side of the firm, white throat. pig 
Else drew closer to hers the sleek head, and, i 
laying her cheek softly against his, she mur- ree a 
mured words of tenderness and pride. ny 

Wycliffe watched the significant pantomine, “ys 
and thought for a moment that she too had 
given up in despair the attempt to rescue him. 

« But no,” he cried, suddenly. ‘“ I wrong her. i 
Gracious Heaven, isthe girl mad? Oh! that I : 
had a thousand lives to give for hers.” 

For Else Von Boeck had leaped to the boulder 
from which Lionel had retreated ; and the dog, 
incited by ber example, had followed without 
hesitation. She patted him encouragingly ; 
then, with another light bound, cleared the 
intervening distance to the next boulder, over 
which the waters, as we have said, were already 
foaming. cae 

Pausing only long enough to see that Lionel 2 
still followed, and to calculate the distance to : 
the third boulder, which was even yet more A 
deeply submerged, she sprang fearlessly across. 

For an instant her form swayed dangerously 
as if she would lose her foothold; but her 
strength and agility prevailed, and she stood 
there, firm as a rock, the white torrent sweeping 
high over her ankles. 
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Simultaneously the dog leaped with her, his 
cold muzzle kissing her hand as she balanced 
herself. She stooped and caressed him ; and 
Wycliffe could hear her voice ring out clearand 
commanding as she spoke. 

“Brave Lionel,” she cried. “Brave boy. Hie 
thee now! Go—on! on !” 

Had the dog disobeyed, or perchance even 
hesitated, both he and his mistress must have 


safety'was in going forward, he leaped to the 
next rock, which, although submerged, yet gave 
him footing for a second, and then bounded to 
the next, which fortunately rose higher out of 
the stream, and yielded to him an instant’s 
rest. 

From there, after a slight breathing spell, 
entouraged by the voice of Else, he dashed dn+ 
ward again, anda few agile leaps carried him 
quite across, where, shaking the drops ftom: his 
silken coat, he sprang upon the ledge at Wy- 


cliffe’s side, licked the latter’s hand, and looked’ 


baek,as if for the approval of his mistress. 

Wyciiffe; before he even lifted off the heavy 
coils of rope, stooped, and passing his arm about 
Lionel’s neek, pressed his lips to the spot which 
had been honoured by Else’s last caress. 

The girl had, meantime, left her perilous 
position, regained the security of the hither 
cliff, and bad turned to look at Wyeliffe. 

A’ hot wave of colour as she saw-this kiss 
dyed her cheek, throat, and even forehead. 

Wycliffe now hastily uncoiled the rope from 
about the dog’s neck, and Else, seeing that he 
understood her design, began rapidly to ascend 
the cliff. 

To the other end of the rope a line of strong 
twine had been attached, and one of these lines 
she carried in her hand, while the other end, 
attached to a rope, had beem conveyed to 
Wycliffe. 

As she ascended the path she dvéw on the 

rope, while Wycliffe held it taut from his 
side. 
Before she began to haul over the rope, how- 
ever, she had summoned Lionel to return to her, 
with a shrill whistle, made partly by the 
fingers, after the order of an Alpine call. 

‘The dog, pricking up his ears, had answered 
with a short bark, and bounding from the ledge 
had begun to récross the torrent. 

He leaped with daring adroitness and seemed 
at first as if he would safely gain the side of his 
mistress. 

Perchance, however, he was too eager or too 
careless, or, perchance, the waters had gained 
new depth and force; by some misadventure, at 
least, his feet were suddenly swept from under 
him and in an instant the maelstrom of waters 
seized him, whirling the graceful, slender body 
down the gorge, as helpless asa leaf that is borne 
before the gale. 

Else covered her eyes hastily with her hands, 
and bent low her head,as if to shut out the 
horrible vision. 

“ Great Heaven !” cried Wycliffe, “if I could 
but have saved the dog, if only to spare her 
pain. She would as freely give her own life if it 
would avail to save another’s, however. Heaven 
bless her.” 


But Else’s weakness lasted only for a mo- | 


ment. 


She looked up bravely the next instant and 
signalled Wycliffe to let out his coils of rope. 
Carefully he obeyed her injunction. 

As carefully she wound in the twine, the end 
of the rope following after. 

In a little while she was able to seize the rove 
itselfand secure it tightly about a projecting 
crag, several feet above the fiood, so as to allow 
for the sagging of the rope and the force of 
the torrent. 

Wycliffe, catching at her idea, imitated her 
movements, and very soon a substantial line of 
support was established between the opposite 
banks, 


Oveying her further instructions he formed 


' an additional support for himself with a frag- 


mentofthe rope, which he first securely fastened 
in a slip noose around his chest, passing the 


other end over the rope and fastening it about | 
his arm. 

He took this precaution so that if his feet 
were swept from under him, as Lionel’s had 
been, or his hands were jerked loose, he would 
yet be upheld and enabled to regain his posi- 
tion. 

In this wise Wycliff dared his fate once 


| more. 
been swept off ; but inspired by her bravery, or | 
instinetively recognising that his sole chance {of | 





But before he stepped into the torrent he 
turned, for an instant, in the direction of Else 
Von Boeck, and, lifting his hat, stood reverently 
uncoveréd, as if offering her thanks and invoking 
her prayers. 

She beckoned him, im reply, to make the 
cressing without delay: 

But he-waited for yet off moment'more. It 
was to thrust his hand into. an inner pocket and 
draw forth the:bench of Alpine flowers, already 
braised and withered, which he now held up for 
her to see: 

Theny. bending forward and extending, his 
hand-over'the-stream, he dropped the blossoms 


one by’one into the flood. 
The wind scatteréd’ the fragrant shower afar, 
then the whirlpools swallowed them up, and so 


——7 ‘every emblem of Wycliffe’s fealty to 
uise ‘Lanier: 

Else, meantime, by signs and words and out- 
stretched hands, implored him not to lose another 
moment, for the flood’ was: deepening continu+ 
ally, and already the shelf’ of rock on which: he’ 
stood, was under water, and every boulder of 
the crossing was likewise submerged) Thus’ 
urged he plunged in at last. 

‘The crossing. was a protracted struggle, as it 
were, with death. 

Again and again Wycliffe’s feet were’ swept 
from under‘him. ‘ 

He only»récovered his balance’ by clin to 
the rope;'and so struggling back to am u i 

ition: 


Again and again-he was suspended ‘over the + 
torrent, his frail support alone holding him back 
from inevitable destruction. 

White as a corpse, tensely still, Else Von 
Boeck watched the struggle. She could do no 
more for him, she felt, than she had already 
done. 

Her breath came and went convulsively as she 
saw him leap from boulder to boulder, sometimes 
making good his foothold, sometimes, as’ we 
have said, missing it. 

At last the worst of the passage was safely 
cleared. 

But two more leaps and the danger would be 
past. 

" Anotherleap was safely taken. Thank Heaven, 
he was now almost within reach of her out- 
stretched hand. 

She did not dare to speak to him yet. She 
was afraid to attract his attention lest he should 
miss the next and last boulder. 

Over this an eddying current of water rushed 
violently. 

“Heaven help him!” she cried, involun- 
tarily, clasping her hands in an attitude of 
prayer. 

He sprang as she spoke and reached the 
boulder. But, as he feared, he slipped from the 
edge, and his whole weight falling with a jerk 
on the rope—it snapped in two. 

Wycliffe was swept into the torrent and 
dashed against the bank, but, fortunately, still 
held fast to a fragment of the rope. More for- 
tunately still, the other end of this fragment was 
in Else’s hand. 

She did not lose her presence of mind. Nota 
moment was to be lost. Hxerting all her 
strength she pulled steadily on the rope, and 
so was able to draw him to land in spite of 
the mad whirl ef the cataract. 

She had to exercise great care to guard him 
from being dashed against the sharp rocks that 
jutted out along the bank. As it was, he was 
buffeted and tossed about until she feared life 
would be extinct before she could succeed. 

At last, when everything else failed, she 
descended into the stream: herself, venturing 
farther and further, until finally she was able to 
take hold of the now unconscious Wycliffe. 

But as she did this her over-strained strength 





gave way, and she felt herself losing her own 
footing. 

The cliffs seemed to be whirling wildly around 
her as in some mad dance, the roar of the surg- 
ing waters was already in her ears, she rea- 
lised that all was over both for her and for Wy- 
cliffe. 

But at that instant a strong arm was sud- 
denly thrown about her, and she was borne 
with her inanimate burden to the shore. Leo- 
nard Westcott nad received and read the note 
she had left for him, and had hastened with 
others from the hotel to the reseue. 

They had reached the torrent just in time, as 
we have seen, to save Else and Wycliffe. A 
second more and they would‘ have been too 





late. 
CHAPTER V. 
CONVALESCENCE, 
Fortune, good night; smile once more; turn thy 
wheel. - 


Tree or four weeks subsequently the scene 
of this exploit was totally pcebssesniasd. 

The roar and the rush were stilled, the tamult. 
of waters was hushed into, silenee, amd snow 
wfaiths lurked in every crevices, where mael- 
stroms had whirled and whitened.) 

The Aipine-winter had. locked: thing in 
its frozen. grasp. Over'cascade and cliff an icy 
ee Every glistened white 
in the steel-blue: air. cold. without was 
intense. Fierce storms*shook even-the solid 
base: of the Muhlen Hotel. Batewithin all was 
c 5. A genial and soothing ‘warmth per- 

j.every apartment, a warmth emanating 
from the: huge: ‘ of neil- 
wind. 





It new'world, indeed, into which Wy- 

ig i ‘had inducted him 

—a work! made up, perhaps, of brighter fancies 

and purer realisations than he had happened 
upon ever before. 

For many days following his adventure the 
fancies that visited him were, it is true, those of 
a fevered braim; and with the life-blood rioting 
in his veins it. was many days mere before‘he 
could draw for himself the boundary line be- 
tween the realm of imiign....<ve bliss or woe and 
the pleasant realisations that came to him in the 
first hours of convalescence. 

During these days of recovery Leonard West- 
cott had been his untiring attendant, forsaking 
pleasure, business, everything, to linger at Muh- 
len, ministering to his comrade’s helplessness. 
The Frau Schnellwind had been his coadjutor in 
this, so that both he and Wycliffe looked upon 
her asa fat, smiling angel of mercy, entering 
the sick room always with her hands full of 
blessings in the form of soothing draughts or 
bodily refreshments, 

To the invalid her broad, genial face and 
cheery German chatter brought also, in his hours 
of pain and depression, a needed stimulus to 
hope or patience. 

Yet Wycliffe, ungrateful and exacting, longed 
for another presence. Often, in his first hours 
of illness, he had felt dimly conscious, of the 
touch of fingers lighter and softer than either 
Leonard’s or the F'rau’s; and more than once 
his half-delirious sense had been moved by what 
seemed the sweetest tones mortal had ever lis- 
tened to. 

But when the danger was over, when. con 
sciousness had fully returned, the cool, light 
fingers were felt no longer, the soft, musical voice 
heard no more. 

Poor Leonard found it no easy matter, in con- 
sequence, to satisfy the invalid, who grew daily 
more exacting and irritable. Even when trans- 
ferred to the state parlour, even when the Frau 
and her meek spouse came and went with kindly 
ministrations and voluble expressions of interest, 
it was but little better, for Else Von Boeck had 
returned to the monastery and only appeared at 
rare intervals when the storms would. permit. 
On these occasions she would, however, brighten 
the invalid’s room long enough to make kindly 
inquiries regarding Wycliffe’s physical welfare. 
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With these brief glimpses of her he tried to 
be content, and her coming was something to 
look forward to from day today. But at last a 
time arrived when he saw her no longer. A pro- 
tracted storm had been raging over Muhlen for 
a week or more, and in that interval Else had 
not: been to. the hotela single time. Wycliffe, 
in consequence, had reached that point at which 
he thought patience had ceased to be a virtue. 

“This is an intolerable bore, Leonard.” 

« What is ?”’ retorted.his friend. 

For three or four hours the invalid had had 
nothing to do but stare out of the peaked case- 
ment at the fast-falling snow. 

“ Whatisit? Why everything—the snow— 
the solitude—these aching bones—the intoler- 
able dulness. It’s enough to drive a sick man 
to distraction. I wish something would turn 
up.” 

«‘What, the thunder, old fellow, could ‘turn 
up’ at this altitude? The attraction of .gravi- 
tation is too strong. So, perforce, the rain, the 
snow, the sleet and the hail must fall, and one’s 
spirits will sink to zero in unison: . The, roads 
are blocked, so.that the diligence can no longer 
‘turn up’ the. Julier. Pass, nor consequently 
‘turn up’ the-quietude of our hotel. Indeed, I 
know of nothing at. this.elevation to ‘turn up,’ 
unless it be Frau Schnellwind’s flap jacks; and 
surely they‘ turnup’ brownand luscious. enough 
to tempt the appetite of a Sybarite.. The Frau 
is going to give us some for dinner. I saw her 
getting the irons ready when I was at the bake- 
house a few minutes ago. So cheer up, old 
fellow.” 

The “ old.fellow”’ smiled dolefully. 

‘It’s very well for you to make light of the 
Muhlen forlornness,’’, he growled,. ‘ but you are 
not tied to this chair and to this dull. barn of a 
room. as lam.. You have your recreations.” 

“ What recreations for instance ?”’ dryly. 

** Well, those hunts you enjoy with the Frau’s 
nephew.” 

“ You mean those two scrambles over the ice- 
fields, in which Fritz.and I ‘saw not even the 
shadow of a chamois; and in. both of which I 
had my toes.and ears frosted, in addition toa 
tumble into a miniature crevasse. Well, if they 
were recreations, what next ?” 

“ The walks to the monastery.” 

“Three times, with Fraulein Else, you mean. 
Well, those would come under the head of re- 
creations, only the girl wears clogs sometimes. 
You think her pretty? -Ah, you should have 
seen her the first time I did. It was when I 
was here before, as I have told you already. She 
little. imagined that any strangers were near, 
and was sitting onthe hearth-stone of the out+ 
kitchen feeding the pigeons. The birds seemed 
to regard her as one of ‘themselves, and came 
cooing and whirling about her, eating from her 
hand. Her hair.was unbound and fell in its 
golden lustre quite to her'waist: Her feet were 
bare, for the day was warm, and she had, appa- 
rently, flung aside her shoes for the moment; 
and such feet, my dear’ feliow,’such lovely little 
feet I. never saw before and shall never’ see 
again.” 

You forget,” said’ Wycliffe, stiffly, “that 
you are speaking of one who saved my life.” 

. “Oh!I meant no harm. The very reverse 
indeed. But there’s no denying that these 
German Madchen wear a rough, uncouth garb, 
sometimes at least, as:compared with our 
English girls.” 

“It’s the most picturesque, the most beauti- 
ful costume, I think, in the world.” 

“You think so, Well, there’s no accounting 
for taste. Just imagine, will you, the effect of 
such a tout ensemble as the Maid of.Muhlen on 
the occasion I have described in the reception- 
room of La Belle Riviére.’’ 

“She would adorn a: palace in any garb. I 
was a fool that day, Leonard.” 

** You area fool now, Wycliffe.” 

The colour deepened in Wycliffe’s face. 

“You are a monstrous fool, I think, to let 
a sentiment of pride stand between you and 
your choice of a woman like Else Von Boeck.” 


“Pride! It would be the proudest day of my 


life in which’I could gain her assurance that 
she would be my wife.” 

Leonard nodded. 

“I thought as much. Why not go in and 
win then ?” 

Wyeliffe sighed dolorously. 

“It’s no use. She doesn’t care an iota for 
me. She risked her life for me, but she would 
have done so for her bitterest foe. Her heart 
is full of kindness to all, but she has no love 
for me.” 

“Nonsense! She nursed you night and day 
without rest or sleep while you were so ill.” 

“So she would have nursed a beggar. No» 
Leonard, if she cares for anybody it is for you» 
my boy. I’ve watched her eye brighten when 
you were talking with her. Besides, am I blind ? 
Don’t I see how you haunt the bake-room. when 
she and the Frau are busy there ?” 

Leonard laughed. 

“So that’s the way the wind sets ? You mean 
when the Fraulein is there preparing with her 
own hands some dainty to tempt your palate.” 

Wycliffe stirred uneasily. 

“There is more talking than baking done, I 
suspect.” 

Again Leonard laughed gaily. 

“‘There’s truth in that suspicion certainlys 
and I tell you what, Wycliffe, there’s a wonder- 
ful fascination about the Maid of Muhlen, 
whether she talks or is silent. But there’s 
nothing like the charm she has over the bake- 
oven when laughing and chatting ; her cheeks 
glow, her eyes sparkle; oh! I wish you could 
see her so.” 

“T wish I could,” and Wycliffe pushed back 
his chair, petulantly. ‘“ But here I am bound, 
like Tantalus, and I may hunger and thirst, 
perpetually, with no one to care about it.” 

«While I can drink from the wells of bright- 
ness in her eyes and reach forth to pluck the 
fruit which so tempts you, eh, Wycliffe? No, 
seriously, old fellow, the Maid of Muhlen is sour 
grapes to me, in spite of her sweetness. I can- 
not reach her. She’s quite beyond me’; but 
you have a chance if you did but knowit. At 
least I think so,”” gravely. “IndeedIdo. It’s 
worth ‘your trying, at least. God'bless you both. 
You were made for each other if ever two people 
were.” 

Wycliffe did‘ not answer, but sat thinking. 
Meantime, Leonard applied himself vigorously 
to polishing the gun he was cleaning, preparatory 
to another “recreation ’’ with Fritz, to see if he 
could get a bit of game for the invalid. At last 
he looked up and remarked, as if inspired by a 
sudden idea : 

“I say, Wycliffe ? Speaking of those talks in 
the bake-room. That's a jolly place, if ever 
there was one. For my part I can’t see why 
you should be mewed in this stupid parlour, 
big and grand as it is, when our Frau is twice as 
fat and twice as jollyin the bake-room. The 
Fraulein too is twice as beautiful and five times 


less dignified in there than here. I’vea great. 


notion to ask Frau Schnellwind if she will not 
let me wheel your chair into the bake-room, 
where you can sit in the corner by the ovens and 
be waited on and entertained like a prince.” 

For the first time. Wycliffe showed some ani- 
mation. 

«Do, my dear boy! There’s nothing I would 
like better.” 

Leonard laid aside his gun. 

“Tl go atonce tothe Frau. But it’s not 
likely we’ll have much of a ‘lark’ in there, to- 
day. The Fraulein will hardly eome up through 
this snow storm.” 

In a short while he returned triumphant; 
and Wycliffe was soon established eosily in the 
warmest corner of the coveted bake-room. 

“TI feel as if something had ‘turned up’ for 
me at last, Leonard,” he said, smiling brightly, 
as he leaned back in his chair, content. 

“May it be a trump card of destiny, Wyc,” 
answered Leonard, cordially. ‘ Heigh, ho! old 
fellow, look out there! The wheel of fortune is 








turning for you in spite of the weather.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SNUGGERY. 


Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite. 


Wrcetutrre’s face lighted up with a flush of 
excitement as he caught sight, through the 
window, of the red hood. and fur-lined cloak of 
the Fraulein Else. 

Leonard hastened into the hall to welcome her, 
and a moment later he and she entered the bake- 
room together, talking merrily. 

What a fair picture she made framed in the 
doorway, for as soon as she saw Wycliffe she 
paused on the threshold, the impersonation of 
pleased surprise. 

“Mein Herr,” she cried, advancing to greet 
him, with a frank shake of the hand. “I haf 
not seen you look before so like yourself. Iss it 
only the firelight from the bake-ofens, or haf 
you a colour really? Which iss it, Herr West- 
cott ? See whata tint of health his cheeks wear 
to-day.” 

“It is not an evidence of incipient heart- 
disease,” said Westcott, mischievously, “is it, 
Wyc? Ithas come so suddenly ; for you had 
none of it over in the Frau’s state parlour. I 
think, Fraulein, if itis not from the ovens.it must 
be a reflection of your own radiant bloom.” 

She echoed his laugh, raising her pink palms 

to her cheeks, which were brilliant with colour- 
ing. 
“The wind blows a hurricane along the 
monastery road andI haf walked briskly,” she 
said. “If Herr Wycliffe borrows his colour 
from me I can spare him some more and haf no 
loss myself.” 

She turned again to the invalid. 

“It iss the air of the bakery that hass done 
you so good. How strange you haf nefer be- 
fore discovered this cheeriest nook of the whole 
house.” 

«TI did not think I should be admitted.” 

«Ach! Herr Westcott, why did you tell him 
not that we haf no mysteries here ?” 

«To confess the truth, Fraulein, I was selfish 
enough to forget that Wycliffe might be yearn- 
ing for these domestic delights which have been 
such a pleasure to me, but which I really 
thought were foreign to his taste. It was but 
an hour or two ago when the idea of bringing 
him here first popped into my head; and, presto, 
there he was twenty per cent. better for the 
change at once.” 

**Of course, and the fery sight of Frau 
Schnellwind’s ceaseless activity, to say nothing 
of the odorous delights of our bakery, will be 
the fery best tonic he could haf,” she said, 
smiling. 

« Then you and Frau Schnellwind will not be 
hard-hearted enongh to remand me to the isola- 
tion of the state parlour ?” said Wycliffe. 

“* Nay, Herr Wycliffe, you shall be fery wel- 
come to stay, You haf my permission. And as 
for the Frau Mutter, her heart is as large as 
her body; so there iss but small danger of 
being exiled by her. But here she comes to 
speak for herself.” 

Meantime our convalescent leaned back in his 
easy chair, smiling contentedly, while the Frau 
Mutter expressed volubly to Else her disappro- 
bation of the exposure she had undergone in 
braving the drifts and snowfall along the road’ 
from the monastery. 

Else rejoined blithely, but threatened to turn 
back home at once if the Frau Mutter would 
have none of her. 

Against this proposition Leonard and the 
dame protested vehemently, and Lisabet, slow 
and meek-eyed as one of her Alpine cows, said : 

«The Fraulein must not go, for the house 
has been in shadow until she came.” ' 

But Wycliffe said nothing. Only when Frau 
Schnellwind had with her own hands, the better 
to show her welcome, dismantled their visitor of 
her snow-wreathed wrappings, and had hung 
the white broidered hood and cloak by the fire 
close to him he reached out his thin fingers, 
smoothing caressingly the soft fur that had 
sheltered Else from the cold and wet. 








“Frau Schnellwind was right; don’t you 
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think so?” he said, presently, when Else came 
up to dry and warm herself. “It was quite 
dangerous for you to come out in such weather. 
But now that you are here it will yet prove dan- 
gerous for you to attempt to go back until the 
snow is over. Frau Schnellwind should require 
you to remain forthe night.” 

Else smiled. 

“It will hardly be necessary for die Frau 
Mutter to lay heafy commands upon me, I 
think,” she answered, brightly. “I came ex- 
pecting to remain this night. Indeed, my uncle, 
the prior, iss absent on one of his missions, and 
I haf his permission to tarry here for his coming, 
and it must be seferal days that I am here.” 

Not a rift had been made in the clouds, hover- 
ing low about Muhlen, yet to Wycliffe her news 
was as if a burst of sunshine had been let into 
Frau Schnellwind’s bakery. 

“Your uncle, the kind old prior, has lived a 
life of good works they tell me, Fraulein,” he 
said, looking ather. ‘ But surely his departure 
at this time is the most beneficent deed of 
charity he could have performed.” 

She flushed slightly, her clear gaze faltering 
a little at meeting the glad light in his eyes. 

“His going now was opportune for me at 
least, as it enables me to pay a visit to die liebe 
Frau before my own departure from Muhlen.” 

“Your departure ?” he echoed, dolefully. 
“ Surely you are not going to leave the monas- 
tery ?” 

“Yes. I haf to go when the way is clear— 
when the snow iss gonea leetle, 1 mean. My 
father summons me to the care of hiss house, 
now that I haf come to dignity and age enough 
to haf a charge so grand.” 

She smiled. But it was with difficulty Wy- 
cliffe could summon a smile in answer. The rift 
in the clouds, if there had been one, had closed 
again; and the sunshine was gone, leaving only 
a blank shadow behind. 

Both were silent fora while. At length Wy- 
cliffe resumed the conversation. He seemed 
anxious to learn all he could of Else’s family, 
and of her future home life, and ventured to 
question her about them. She told him briefly 
how her mother had died almost before her re- 

‘collection. Her father, a general inthe German 
army, had never married again; and so the 
children had been scattered. She had one 
brother and two sisters. 

“T haf told Herr Westcott of my sister, 
"Thekla,” she said, smiling. “She is petite— 
fairy-like. She iss fery lofly, and I know her 
beauty should please even his artistic taste for 
the beautiful.” , 

“Doubtless Leonard would find Fraulein 
Thekla lovely as you say. But don’t you think 
my friend’s esthetic sense inclines rather to the 
statuesque or stately ? Is not the elder 
sister rather the model for his artistic taste ?” 

Else laughed in her bright, artless way. 

“1?” spreading out her hands. ‘“ Why, Mein 
Herr, your friend looks at me to be the soul of 
practicality. With all his cleferness he could 
transfer me not efer to his canvas, idealised, 
etherealised as he would paint Thekla there. 
By-the-bye, he hass, the Herr Westcott hass pro- 
mised that he shall come this winter to Berlin 
to make a portrait of my sister Thekla, I hope 
he may induce you to honour us also, Herr 
Wycliffe. My father will gif you both a wel- 


“Thanks,” said Wycliffe, speaking con- 
strainedly, almost coldly. “ That will be impos- 
sible, I fear, as business will call me to England 
as soon as I can shake off these miserable 
shackles binding me here.” 

** You mean those splints and bandages,” she 
said, quietly. “ They must gif harassment to one 
who desires to haf motion.” 

Never a repetition of her invitation. Not even 
a word of regret for his proposed return across 
the sea. 

Again a silence fell between them, and this 
time neither of them attempted to bridge it 
over with a word. 

Presently Else got up from warming her 
chilled hands and teet, and went to answer the 
summons of Westcott, who had already twice 





for the meringue pastries they were to com- 
pound. 

Else found the twain at the pastry slab, atthe 
far side of the bakery. 

The dame was busily whisking her eggs, and 
her artist guest with privileged familiarity was 
leaning his elbows on her slab, while together 
they were hotly discussing the relative merits 
of their respective mother tongues. 

Else went to work assisting the dame. But 
though she listened smilingly to Westcott’s 
chatter and the Frau’s gutteral retorts she did 
not join in the debate. 

Across by the stove Wycliffe sat silent if not 
sullen. 

Indeed for a time he would not look at or lis- 
ten to the trio at the pastry table. His eyes, on 
the contrary, were fixed on the fire as if he was 
studying out problems which seemed to rise 
with the flames that leaped and cracked there. 

By-and-bye he rested his head against the 
cushion and, closing his eyes, shut out even a 
chance vision of the other occupants of the 
bakery. 

Frau Schnellwind, deceived by his well- 
feigned slumber, si led Westcott to cease 
his chatter and Lisabet to stop her clatter among 
the pots and pans. 

Else looked once at the listless figure and at 
the emaciated face, but she glanced away imme- 
diately and went un with her meringues. 

Westcott after awhile, tired of the monotonous 
silence, had recourse to his never-failing comfor- 
ter, his cigarette case. 

Lighting one of the fragrant twists at the fire, 
he strolled from the bakery to seek the worthy 
host in the latter’s snuggery, where they had 
had many a smoke and chat together. 





CHAPTER VII. 
A DISCOVERY AND A DECLARATION. 


Upon thy cheek I lay this zealous kiss 
As seal to the indenture of my love. 


Soon after Frau Schnellwind was summoned 
by some domestic call to another part of the 
hotel, and Wyeliffe, furtively opening his eyes, 
discovered that he and the Fraulein and the 
busy Lisabet were the sole occupants of the 
room. 

For some time he watched secretly the deft 
fingers and graceful movements of Else, while 
her shapely hands patted and kneaded and 
rolled the flaky crusts destined for the oven. 

More than once already the oven door had 
been opened softly, and Lisabet had deposited 
within a few of the tempting meringues ; but at 
such moments Wycliffe snapped his eyes 
promptly together, hypocrite as he was, so that 
Lisabet and the Fraulein were alike unconscious 


of the deception he was practising upon them. 


pe wae the two worked on without 
speaking, until Lisabet noticed the Fraulein’s 
sleeve dipping into the meringue mixture. 

At this she moved quickly to Else’s side, and 
began to tuck up the obtrusive cuffs from the 
round, white arm. This was what Wycliffe 
wanted. 

He had wondered why Else did not bare her 
arms at work as she had done the first day he 
saw her. How fairand rounded they had looked 
tohim eventhen! Much to his chagrin now he 
saw her resist Lisabet. 

«‘Nay, nay, Lisabet,” she said. “Let the 
sleeve be. It incommodes me but little. Ipur- 
posely left it down that he might not see this 
arm to-day.” 

She nodded towards Wycliffe. 

«* Why can't she permit me,” he said to him- 
self, “to see her arm bared ? She bares it 
when working before Leonard.” 

“But, Fraulein,” persisted Lisabet, “he 
sleeps, and the sleeve is being messed. You are 
quite safe in permitting me te loop back the 
sleeve, for the pastries will be done directly, and 
he may sleep there for an hour or more.” 

“You are as self-willed as usual, Lisabet,” 
answered the Fraulein, with a smile. ‘To con- 





warned her that Frau Schnellwind was ready 


you can see for yourself how plain the scar is to- 
day.” 

“A scar,” repeated Wycliffe, and looking 
stealthily he saw a broad, purple cicatrice, 
barely healed over, on the arm which Westcott 
had pronounced a model of symmetrical beauty, 
and which had been stretched forth for his sal- 
vation that horrible day in the gorge. 

What a sickening sensation of remorse over- 
whelmed him. ° 

This, then, was the “little hurt,” which had 
made a sling necessary for her, as he dimly re- 
membered in those first, fevered dayssucceeding 
the catastrophe. 

It was well Lisabet recommenced her whisper- 
ing, for otherwise he must have made an effort 
to rise and go to Else. 

“* Does the arm pain you to-day, liebe Frau- 
lein ?”’ said Lisabet, passing her fingers tenderly 
across the wound. 

“Yes. Rather more to-day’than usual. You 
know the dampness causes the bone to ache at 
times.” 

“ Do not those arnica bands relieve the pain 
somewhat?” 

** Yes, they are quite soothing.” 

«Then you shall have some of the bandages to 
put on at once. I will fetch the arnica 
bottle from the south closet. Look to the 
meringues in the stove, Fraulein. I will be 
back as soon as I have rammaged Frau Schnell- 
wind’s medicine chest and linen bag.” 

And kind-hearted and thoughtful of the Frau- 
lein’s comfort Lisabet tripped away before Else 
could object. 

But scarcely had the door closed behind her 
when Else was startled by a noise in the direc- 
tion of Wycliffe. 

His sudden start at hearing Lisabet’s words 
had dislodged his cushions and sent them, and 
his crutch with them, whirling out upon the 
shining floor of the bakery. 

Else sprang to his. side to repair, as she 

thought, the damage done by Lisabet’s clumsi- 
ness. 
‘Mein Herr,” she said, soothingly, ‘1 haf 
fear Lisabet’s noise hass startled you greatly. 
The Madchen iss healthy, and hass never dis- 
covered her own nerves, but her heart iss a good 
one, and she iss a faithful creature.” 

«She is a noble girl,” cried Wycliffe, inpetu- 
ously. “She is better, far better than I, Frau- 
lein; for she gives you a faithful, unselfish de- 
votion, while I have been niggardly, selfish and 
exacting in the very gratitude I have felt to 
you in receiving as I did the gift of my life from 
your hands.” 

Mein Herr,” cried Else, unaffectedly, “ you 
speak enigmas to me. I needed not that you 
should haf gratitude for the exercise of a natural 
impulse on my - 

She looked so proud, so cold as she said these 
words, standing before him, her arms tightly 
folded around the cushion she had lifted from 
the floor. 

The cruel scar on her arm meantime showed 
vividly against the white, smooth flesh. 

“Yet in following your natural impulse, 
Fraulein, you endured this for me ?” 

He touched just for an instant the purple 
edge of the scar. A crimson glow suffused the 
Saxon fairness of her face, and she made an 
effort to draw the sleeve down over the arm. 
But Lisabet had secured the loops, and the 
fastening would not yield. 

“Do not cover it, Fraulein,” he pleaded. 
“Do you know I did not dream until now that 
you had been injured on that horrible evening 
—that is beyond a'slight bruise or two? Great 
Heaven! if I had imagined you would risk——” 
“It iss nothing, Mein Herr—a mere scratch. 
The briefest time must erase efery trace of it.” 
She was nervously trying to replace the 
cushion at the back of his chair, rather to with- 
draw her arm from his observation than to 
afford him a support, for he had raised himself 
upon his crutches, and was now standing close 
beside ner—so close indeed that she could feel 
his quick breath on her forehead. 

Suddenly he bent closer, and took in his own 
the nervous fingers so busy about his cushions. 





tent you, the sleeves shall be rolled up, though 


“Tell me, Fraulein—Else,” he said, gently. 
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«Thank Heaven, there is no chasm or torrent, 
nor I trust any other. height or depth to 
separate us; but if there were, Else dear—if 
that awful danger were to be passed through 
by us again—would it be solely a natural im- 
pulse which would lead you to risk your own 
life for the salvation of mine? Would there be 
no stronger motive impelling you to brave this 
again for me ?” 

As he spoke he touched the scar reverently. 

She lifted her face bravely. 

«T would assuredly risk my life for you now, 
or in the future, Mein Herr,” she answered, 
“if you were in danger, as you were that day.” 

« But for love’s own sake, Else?—would you 
do it for love’s sake ? Oh, Fraulein,” he pleaded, 
as her eyes sank abashed under the passion of 
his, “‘ what will be to me the worth of the life 
you have given back into my keeping if you 
crown it not with the only true happiness of 
living? Do you not know,” holding tightly 
between both of his the tremulous fingers he 
had captured, “ dost thou not know, Liebchen,’’ 
dropping into the soft, sweet wooing of the Ger- 
man, “‘ how I have loved thee, a heart full, since 
that moment when I gave those fatal flowers to 
the tide to be fed to the fishes of the sea rather 
than that any other save thee should wear them 
on her heart. I loved thee, thee only, in that 
moment, +" 

She lifted her eyes again to meet his. 

“ and I——” 

She began bravely. Then she paused, con- 
seiously shy. 

“ And thou—go on, dear—and thou——” 

*“I—I too loved thee in that moment, Mein 
Herr.” 

He bent quickly forward and pressed his lips 
on the scar reverently. 

** Perchance, dear Else,” he said, “ it was not 
then solely an impulse that prompted thee to 
risk so much for me ?” 

et 

The answer came very softly, very shyly. 

He drew her closer to him. 

“Was it for love’s dear sake, then, that thou 
didst brave this wound for me, my Else ?” 

“For love’s dear sake,” she repeated, as if 
questioning her own heart. “Yes, Mein Herr, 
it wass for love’s dear sake.’’ 

A few minutes later Lisabet re-entered the 
bakery tumultuously as she had quitted it. 

«Such a time as £ have had, Fraulein,” she 
cried, “‘ finding that bottle of arnica, for Dame 
Schnellwind had moved it to the cupboard 
where the empty bottles stand. But there’s 
enough yet to ease your pain.” 

** Give the arnica to me, good Lisabet. I will 
prepare the bandages for Fraulein Else’s arm,” 
said Wycliffe. 

He spoke quietly, but with a degree of 
authoritative kindliness, to which Lisabet 
yielded after a glance at the acquiescent face of 
the Fraulein. 

Indeed, the Madchen’s present care was more 
for the meringues she had left baking in the 
stove than for anything beside. She sniffed the 
air suspiciously. 

“Tt seems to me something’s scorching,” she 
ee “Did you look to the pastries, Frau- 
ein ?”” 

“No, Lisabet. It hass been buta short while 
since they were put to bake.” 

“A short while? Pst! A hour, at 
least. Donner und Blitzen! What will Frau 
Schnellwind say? They are ruined, I know.” 

She peered anxiously as she spoke into the 
smoking, cavernous blackness of the bake-oven. 

“Ein Tausend Teufel!” she cried. “They are 
charred to a cinder. Fraulein Von Bueck, the 
meringues are——” : 

_ “Cremated,” finished Leonard Westcott, peep- 
ing curiously over Lisabet’s shoulders at the 
black ashes smoking in the pans. 

He turned to look at Wycliffe and his blushing 
companion, then sougnt to comfort the sorrowing 
Lisabet. 

“Never mind the meringues, Lisabet,” he 
said, divining allat a glance. “It seems these 
children have been frying other fish for their 
delectation, and they will not be hungry fora 
month of Sundays.” 





Lisabet looked puzzled, but discreetly set to 
work to remove the ashes preparatory toa fresh 
relay of the meringues, for doubtless she and 
Frau Schnellwind would never again see the like 
of those pastries in the bakery where Wycliffe 
had wooed and won his Maip or MuuHLEN. 


THE END. 





WHAT IS WEIGHT ? 





A scHooxpoy is often puzzled to account for 
the fact that people on the other side of the 
earth, with their feet pointing towards ours, do 
not fall off, and he never fully understands how 
this cannot happen until he realises that the 
earth pulls everything towards it whatever it 
may be. In virtue of the earth’s pull a weight 
falls downward from a height with an ever- 
increasing speed, and a pendulum swings to and 
fro until its excursions have become so shortened 
by friction and the resistance of the atmosphere 
that it stops. We usually speak of the forte 
with which the earth pulls a thing towards it as 
the weight of that thing, and when, in the com- 
mon operation of weighing goods, we place them 
in one pan of a pair of scales and in the other 
place certain standards (which we speak of as 
hundredweights or pounds) until the earth’s 
pull on the goods is just balanced by the earth’s 
pull on the standard weights, then we may say 
they have both the same weight, and we 
measure the weight of the goods by the stand- 
ards we have employed. 

Suppose now we were to employ for weighing 
instead of the usual pair of scales a spring 
balance in which we measure the weight ofa 
thing by the extent it will stretch out a spring, 
and not by counterposing it with known stand- 
ards, we should find a substanee with such an 
instrument to be inconsistent with its weight ; 
it would weigh less at the top of a mountain 
than it would down at the bottom of a valley. 
It is very evident that the quantity of matter in 
the substance would remain unaltered during 
its transit from the top to the bottom of the 
mountain, although its weight increased. The 
quantity of matter in a body is spoken of as its 
mass, @ very shortand convenient word. It will 
now be perceived that change of position alone 
will not alter the mass of an article, although it 
may very materially alter its weight or the force 
with which it is pulled towards a planet. Here 
is a fanciful example to the point: There goes 
a jolly fellow who weighs sixteen stone if he 
weighs a pound ;, in other words, the earth pulls 
at him with a force which would register sixteen 
stone if he were put into the pan of a very large 
spring balance. Suppose him now, if it were 
possible, instantly transported to the surface, 
let us say of Jupiter. His mass would be un- 
altered, but upon sitting once more in the pan 
of the spring balance he would weigh only nine 
and three-tenths pounds. 





A REMARKABLE “instance of longevity, which 
links in an interesting way the present century 
with the past, comes from America. Very 
recently the Court of Queen’s Bench in Montreal 
was visited by M. Louis Lessard, who was born 
in Amiens, in France, in 1778, and served in 
the Grand Army under Napoleon. He was 
accompanied in the Court by his third wife, to 
whom he was married when he was withina few 
days of 100 years old. 

Mr. Macxronocutz, on his recent return from 
America, met with apleasant surprise. It may 
be remembered that thé only result of the 
Ritualistic prosecution in his case was the 
sequestration for three years of his modest 
stipend of £150 per annum. His friends have 
raised enough money to pay him £250 a year 
for three years. Thus, after twelve years’ liti- 
gation, the Church Association has lost £12,000, 
and Mr. Mackonochie has got a present of £300, 
besides winning tne day and going on just 
as before any lawsuit was heard ot. 





ZILLAH THE GIPSY; 


OR, 


LOVE’S CAPTIVE. 
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“Lady Violet’s Victims,” ‘Lord Jaspei’s 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
WHAT THE WORLD SAID. 


So all the world, and all in it I hate, 
Because it changeth ever to and fro. 


Tur duke scarcely knew what to believe, as 
the grim plot unfolded itself. At present, how- 
ever, there was a decided lull in the suspension 
of hostilities, for evidence had to be hunted up, 
and the lawsuit was too fine an affair, affording 
too many opportunities for piling on expenses, 
for either side to care to hurry matters on too 
rapidly. 

The duke left Madeline more than ever 
perplexed as to the situation of matters, and 
went straight to his lawyers the following 
morning. 

“TI feared this information might involve very 
unpleasant exposures,” the lawyer said, turning 
over a pile of letters. ‘We have long heard 
very singular reports, but now a direct claim is 
made on the property by a girl calling herself 
Prince Anatole’s daughter and heiress. She is at 
present singing under the name of Corelli.” 

Corelli,” repeated the duke, and then in 
one blinding flash the truth was revealed to him. 

He sprang to his feet and stood erect, his 
hand striking the lawyer’s desk. A deadly despair 
seized him. He thought of the proud, grand 
utterance—the matchless voice, the maddening 
beauty of the young artiste—she who had been 
so dear to him, the heroine of his romance of the 
woods—Zillah. 

**Go on,” he said, hoarsely, “ tell me all.” 

« The girl, it seems, left the house, goaded to 
revolt by the cruelty of her aunt, Lady Alesia, 
and led a wandering life, half from choice and 
half from necessity. Her disappearance led 
eventually to the supposition of her supposed 
death. ‘The prince then adopted his niece, and 
looked upon her in the lightofa daughter. But 
here again the affair looks dark and involved in 
mystery, for we have seen witnesses who declare 
that the prince was induced to believe she was 
his child, and that Lady Alesia swore her 
daughter had died and was buried in England.” 

« But how can you prove that Zillah left her 
English home ?” 

“There is not the slightest doubt that the 
girl once lived at Rosendale Hall, a place in 
Devonshire, with her aunt and cousin. Her 
friends have employed detectives to trace out 
the past. A maid of Lady Alesia brought adesk, 
in which was found a note written by Zillah 
declaring her intention of leaving them for ever. 
Here it is.” 

He tossed Bertram a copy of Zillah’s note, 
written in a round, childisn hand, and his eyes 
grew dim and misty as he read it. Poor little 
misguided child, through what suffering must 
she have passed to have severed herself at one 
blow from her home, and, once in the power of 
the gipsies, she would be still more duped and 
deceived. 

The lawyer was a shrewd, kindly man, and he 
was certainly astonished at finding his client so 
affected. Here was none of the indignant fury 
of a man whose wife might be disinherited of 
all, and who might find himself again a beggar. 
He did not understand it. 

“You seem to take a rather singular view of 
the situation, duke,” he said, glancing through 
his papers. ‘That note appears to affect you. 
You look as lovingly at it as if it were a billet- 
doux addressed to yourself.” 

“T will be candid with you, Clarke,” he 
answered, rising to his feet. ‘ When travelling 
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through Italy I passed an evening at the villa 
of Zaire Desrolles. On leaving, I was shot at 
and wounded. AsI lay insensible ina ditch a 
gipsy girl, passing, found me, and gave the 
alarm. I was taken to the gipsies’ tent and 
nursed there till Irecovered. Who do you think 
that girl was ?”’ 

The lawyer pushed his spectacles over his brow, 
staring at the duke in amazed bewilderment. 
He was a man who confessed himself surprised 
at nothing, but for once in his life he felt com- 
pletely taken aback—then again, was not truth 
stranger than fiction? 

“ Not Corelli ?” 

«Ay, Zillah the gipsy. She was beautiful 
and quite different from any girl I had ever met ; 
she was an artist in feeling and sentiment to 
the core. Her life, all unknown to herself, was 
a silent martyrdom. She was a poet, with a 
grand, old-world grace about her that I could 
never understand, seeing she was but a gipsy, 
but in her veins ran noble blood, and she hed 
all the high, stainless creeds of her ancestors.” 

“ Great Heavens, it is marvellous.” 

The duke’s face grew white as he proceeded, 
and his friend watched him in pained surprise. 

* I loved her, and she,an angel of innocence, 
learnt to love me too. She shrank from the 
low, brutal natures around her. I saw she had 
genius and Heaven-born gifts. I took her to 
Mathias.” 

“And in doing so sealed your own ruin. He 
bas worked against you with consummate skill 


in Zillah’s interests. He sent the female detec- | 


tive, Jane Harding, your wife’s maid, to Clydale. 
She bribed Adrienne to tell her all she heard and 
knew. ‘Together they watched and waited. 
every meeting with the gipsies, every letter, 
Every look and chance word has been noted and 
put down. They've got.a very pretty weight of 
circumstantial evidence together, I can tell 
you.” 

How he shrank from recollecticn of the wife 
whose selfishness and wickedness had drawn him 
into the poisonous net. He remembered her 
guilty fearsy. her strange tremors, her vague 
assertions; link by link things returned to his 
memory little thought of beforeand boreevidence 
against her. 

* I took Zillah to Mathias,” hecontinued, “and 
he has made her, as you:know,a great artiste. 
I loved her. so desperately that I agreed to a 
marriage in the gipsies’ tent to release her from 
her oath te them—all these nomads have strange 
ties and bonds. The ceremony was performed 
by this very Michael who now claims to be the 
heir.” 


‘‘ A very pleasant complication of affairs, in- 
deed; if this is what romance leads ‘one to I 
think the sooner ~ 

«Wait, my dear friend, and hearall. Michael 
acted thus out of revenge, urged on by his 
mother. I took Zillah to my hotel, meaning to be 
married in a Christian church the following day, 
and now you know what followed: the telegram 
from wy mother, the duchess, begging me to 
return, ruin, despair, beggary. You: know, you 
were there; we went intoall the debts together.” 

“TI remember I urged you to make a wealthy 
marriage, it was all that was left you.” 

“IT went back to Italy, but I saw Zillah no 
more; she had been lureu into a snare of the 
gipsies. They proved to me by a host of vile 
lies that she was false and worthless, gone away 
with a lover when she heard I was ruined, and 
I never set eyes on her again till the other night 
at the opera-house when her mask féll and I 
recognised her as the Zillah of my past.” 

The lawyer was silent, and then, taking up a 
letter, he spread it open before the duke. 

It was from Michael’s solicitor, and it was 
here he pointed out where the real danger lay. 

“He’s got a very strong case, for if a mar- 
Triage really took place between the prince and 
Thyra, as Lady Alesia pretends she believes he 
did, he is the sole legal heir. It’s all very weil 
his wishing to share the property with your 
wife, but there is such a thing as a man losing 
his reason under the first spell of riot, of wast- 
ing his possessions and clamouring for more, 
and he will be utterly insatiable in his demands 
since the law will perhaps award him all.” 











The duke had grown of late hardened and in- 
different to many things ; if the wheel of 
fortune sent him want and obscurity he should 
hardly care. His wealth had never brought 
him any real happiness, the only _— days 
of his life had been passed with Zillah in the 
woods, when her eyes yielded him child-like 
worship and her grace.and genius had charmed 
him as nothing had ever charmed before. 

«One must bea. philesopher-in the present 
state of affairs,” he said, shrugging his shoulders, 
“and meanwhile we must wait and see the 
game played out. On one side stands a claimant 
calling herself Prince-Anatole’s only daughter 
and heiress, on the other a man declaring him- 
self his sole legitimate heir willing to divide his 
possessions with my wife. It’s a curiously 
tangled web, but what the result will be remains 
to be proved.” 

After more conversation the duke took his 
leave, bewildered at the turn of events. All 
his best thoughts and dreams had been evoked 
by his love for Zillah, she ‘lifted him’ from 
earth, he found her the only pure and perfect 
soul he had ever met. And whether or no the 
prince had deceived: the Arabian lady Sélika, 
Zillah was undoubtedly his daughter,.none now 
disputed that. She was of noble birth, and 
she might be incontestably proved the real 
heiress. 

After leaving his lawyet’s office he lounged 
into his club, where he heard the echo of cold, 
cultivated tones, the contemptuous drawl, the 
light, mocking laughter of the various men of 
pleasure who were discussing the latest scandal 
of the town, the newest beauty and the finest 
cook. 

Here Bertram came upon Lord Carden, a 
good-natured idler, who could tell him better 
than anyone else what society.and the world 
generally thought of the coming trial. 

«TI say, Olydale, you're in a deuce of a mess, 
are you not ?” his lordship said, striking a fusee 
on his case, “tell me, what does it all mean? 
Have you gone and married the wrong woman, 
and begun to take life woefully in earnest in 
consequence? I hear strange things from our 
mutual friend, Lady Alesia—deuced fine woman 
that.” 

“T’m as much mystified as you.are, Carden ; 
from all I hear there’s a son of Anatole’s who 
lays claim to everything,” answered the duke, 
quietly. 

«And Alesia says he is the heir, her brother 
married a gipsy—deuced odd card that Anatole, 
mad as a hatter, [ always thought—wonder he 
didn’t take'a fancy to a Zulu; these very odd 
satirists make life a comedy to themselves.” 

“And a tragedy to others,” said‘ Bertram, 
with a frown; “he leaves his‘cruel, selfish deeds 
to bear evil fruit in after years and blast the 
happiness and reputation of the innocent.” 

«« My dear‘fellow, don’t go in fortragedy, that 
won't vay in this age; we laugh at everything. 
Turn an epigram on the man and leave him in 

ce.” 

« And what says society ?”’ asked the duke, 
re-lighting his cigar. 

«Say ? Oh, a thousand pretty things : that you 
and a famous singer are living together in a 
cottage on the border of a forest, that you are 
ruined and have pawned the family diamonds. 
Others declare your body has en found 
heatily weighted in the Regent Canal.” 

«Enough; spare me the rest. Perhaps you 
have not heard thetruth. Mademoiselle Corelli 
is the Zillah spoken of in the papers. Corelli 
is Prince Anatole’s daughter and one of the 
claimants.” . ps 

“Oh! these women,” cried Lord Carden, 
langhing, “they’re at thé bottom of every 
mischief under the sun. ‘The little prude 
Corelli goes in for strict morality you know, 
keeps a single brougham, abjures rouge, and 
sends back all her lovers’ presents. I do believe 
she’ll take the veil one of these days.” 

The duke smeked on in grim silence. Her 
name bandied about onthe lips of such men 
as Lord Carden and his colleagues jarred on 


| him. His heart ached with merciless, ceaseless 
| pain, spite of his outward tranquillity and cold, 


contemptuous indifference. He could see the 


golden glory of the dark hair that waved over 
her shoulders on that homeward drive to the 
hotel in Italy, he contd hear her impassioned 
murmurs, and’ the love that had then been a 
fever and madness yet burnt in his veins. 

“So she’s not wise in her day and generation,” 
he said, wearily, “and is so unfashionable as to 
be moral.” 

‘©She sent me back the diamond bracelet I 
offered,” said Lord Carden, lazily, “and tore up 
the note I had composed with considerable 
effort. I found the fragments on the steps.” 

The duke was silent; he began to loathe his 
world, for he adored the purity and innocence of 
Zillah, whose untamed’ brilliant beauty, whose 
exquisite mind had never yet been corrupted by 
temptation or vice, and his wit, which usually 
sparkled like a diamond, the dazzling mots 
that fell from him, poet and orator as he was by 
nature, deserted him. He was longing for rest, 
for him there was no witchery in evil, no fasci- 
nation in the vile lives of the vulgar. He could 
picture Zillah, saddened and resigned to an un- 
just fate, but still true to the highest instincts 
of her nature, and he wished they could be 
together alone for ever more. ‘He longed to be 
able to whisper in her ear the little word, 
“Come,” and know that she could fly to him as 
a bird to its nest. 

Perhaps poverty, disappointment and. misery 
were jn store for him afterall. It would not be 
a pleasant existence passed with his wife were 
wealth and luxury to be, taken from them. He 
knew how insufferable would bé her weak com- 
plaints, how incessant her grumbling, were she 
denied the life of pleasure to ‘which she -had 
been accustomed. ‘He siffered cruelly in such 
moments as these, he remembered the proud, 
passionate light in Zillah’s eyes as they met his 
when her mask. fell. 

“There is nothing worse than suspense,” he 
muttered, rising to leave. 

‘* Unless it’s hope,” answered his cynical lord- 
ship, ‘‘fortune’s cheating lottery, where for one 
prize’a thousand blanks are drawn. Why, my 
dear fellow, you look wretchedly ill, have some 


The duke shook his: hedd ; the familiarity of 
club gossips was no longer soothing, he was not 


an average common-place man of the world, he 


might win and lose at taces, play high at écarté 
and “Nap,” fight duels and have various fatal 
pastimes, but he had the capacity of being 
moved by.a mighty love, and the grand and 
lofty heroism of Zillah, the simplicity of her 
life and glowing genius were now to him sacred 
things. He saw her in her true colours, and he 
loved her with a constant and mighty affection, 
because it was not entirely physical, but had a 
heaven-born strength. His natural refinement 
of voluptuousness made.him a lover, without the 
sickly sentimentalism of a‘ Werther, and at the 
same time a man who, wrestling with tempta- 
tion, vows to rise above it, and, suffering always, 
yet be brave and true, 

**When he returned home to his mansion 
in Eaton Square he found the duchess 
still complaining of indisposition, lymg on 
a couch in her boudoir, some friends were 
‘with her, and Lady Alesia, who had just.arrived 
being determined to face the coming storm, 
emerged from the dining-room. 

The duke had not been prepared to find such 
a sudden change inaayone. She looked wasted 
and quite aged. 

She did not appear to dread hi: anger or con- 
tempt; she smiled as usual. She explained 
everything with clever subtlety, and when. he 
spoke of deception, disgrace and,dishonour, 
siniled quite sweetly, assuring him all would be 
well. 

But anyone. watching her; closely: when alone 
and off her guard wovld have seen an awful 
burning light in her eyes as of one scheming 
a deadly crime. She had recourse 10 opium in 
her solitude, she sat, cold.as a stutue amid all the 
splendour of marble and bronze, pictures and 





china, in her daughter’s home,,and ‘she laughed 
to herself grimly from time to time as though 
conscious of defying an unjust fate,and shaken 
with such whirlwinds of passion..as hoded. ill 


to any who provoked her wrath. 


—_—_— 
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“ He will smnasly beep his word,” 
tered, rousing herself from her trance. ‘ Can I 
forget his savage oaths, his murderous-threats ? 
A drunkard is a madman. His love is turned to 
hatred. We shall see which will win in the 
coming struggle. Ah, Zillah, it was an evil day 
for you when you pitted your strength and 
cunning against mine.’ 

She was a woman of no half meagmres, all her 
actions had been daring and u a8, and 
when she felt herself challenged \to @egam bat 
she was merciless as any snake ina -peisenous 
swamp, thatwilkveise itself to steike=-andikill. 


_ 


«CHAPTER XXIV. 


AT THE TRIANON THEATRE. 


Then a 
d her, \ 
pemereetitetbnere 
ZILLAR. sctlinenghs ihe pre into m ate ¢ 
false peace,: es. amiability ©. 
her nes ora “been 4 
than y Alesia’s.expressions of »regre 
misguided folly «which sbe declared blinded 
Ziliah’s eyes tothe truth and made sheraleter- 
mine to appealto \the laws of ‘her native land) 
for justice. 


“You will-lose.avery: shave:made,” 
er ladyship _wreie, ier dinonasing the 


daughter, yes, we. it oe 
no le gp sae 
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and we believed in the end y 


Mathias read her ladyship’s letters +#eo-and 
pronounced her a wonderfully astute and daring 
person. He thought that few could have led a 
“forlorn hope” with more audacity, but he had 
never calculated on the murderous designs to 
which shé was surrendering herself, or under- 
stood: the danger of the human instruments she 
was working with, whose brutalised passions 
knew no cheek. 

Zillah was still at her hotel, and was just: par- 
taking of a late breakfast when Mathias appeared. 
She bad agreed to sing on this one occasion 
at the Trianon Theatre, that belonged to an 
English nobleman who had entreated her assis- 
tance in aid of the families of a snip-wreeked 
erew, whose sufferings had excited her warmest 
pity. 

The opera season was over, but she had agreed 
to pay the artistes at her own expense and they 
would give “ Italian Opera” at the Trianon for 
three: nights in. succession. 

The idea was novel and promised to be 
rewarded with great success—her motive was so 
utterly disinterested. ‘l'ickets were purchased 
at. enormous prices, and she was delighted to 
hear tbat the sufferers would be largely bene- 
fited by her scheme. 

The Trianon was nota very large house, but 
itwasadaintily builtoneand nt xuriously fitted up. 
The Duke of Riversdale, who had spent large 
sums on it had made it-a sort of hobby of bie 
for/high artand first-class entertainments, but 
it had proved the very reverse of profitable, as 
are most hobbies, for when burlesque and ex- 
travaganza are excluded, together with the 
attractions of the vulgar, mindless dolls who, 
unabie torspeak ‘the Queen’s English, -merely 
draw through costume and infamy, it often 
happens; that atheatre of this kind will be a 
dead Joss to its proprietor. 

Ziliah sat thoughtfully inthe large and spa- 
cicus room allotted ber, the furniture of which 
was perfeet both in-form and colour; vases of 
flowers decorated the corners and ‘fine water- 
colours 3 hung from the-walls. And yet, in spite 
of all this glow of luxury and taste, how lonely 
and sad she was. It wasa brilliant, glittering 
life, but it was.a chilly one, for she was alone. 

“You think my scheme will be a success, 
then ?” she said to Mathias, who had commenced | 
to play one of Chopin’ s Mazurkas. 

“There is not a piace to ve bud for love or 


she mut-| money in the house. 


The widows and orphans 
of the poor sailors have a chance of going in 
handsomely for annuities.” 

“IT am glad—so glad,” she murmured. “To 
relieve their cares ever so little after their cruel 
loss.seems to lift a weight off my heart.” 

Mathias watched her intently; he saw a re- 
‘turn of the old languor and lifelessness. 

“ Have you heard .or seen anything lately of 
‘Miehael?” she.asked,.and there came over her 
bright, poetic fage,a look of .great anxiety. 

“Nothing particularly interesting. He is 
rioting in large-sums of money and drinks hard. 
L.guppose she wweans :to enjoy himself fully ere 

theing-taken eave of, free,of expense, by govern- 

hment. He's going straight towards ‘ Portland.’ ” 

“T don’t know why, Matthias, but I feel so 


jpateangely depressed to-day;” she said, walking 


|@eross the floor. 

It’s over-work ; you wantehange, my dear. 
After nal three @peras at the “Iirianen are 
aver wwe’) game Traly. ‘There can be mo 


} trial fonas 

$8 ver afew of theairs from ‘Faust; 
and then.went:to her room to rest. Her head 
ached agdthrobbed, her:whole system seemed 
out-of gear. -She glanced from her window.at 
‘thé. regiments of roofs. and chimneys, the eleuds: 

wmoke. @he @rould be glad to leave-the) 
| great. eity for :the . brighter colours of a fairer 
afiadr |Plmate. 


mnured, andithen wendered, as she always did 
-when-dlene, what.sort.of world it .mustseem to 
the duke.were his-fortune taken frem him, and 
the theard -gnly -the cold, .eareless laughter .and |. 
cthe-onimesiyy |‘tbe-meeking murmurs. of -those who had once 


At-the very moment Haat @illah thoneht of 
duke -was-reading 


a 


all these things: the one. of the 
morning papers announcing her name and 
appearance to-night at the Trianon theatre in 
“ Faust.” 

Again and again he read an account of the ad- 
miration her generosity excited, and he felt that 
the temptation to behold Zillah as Margherita 
was more than he could resist. Once more, 
just once, to behold her, to feast his eyes on 
her beauty, ere, maddened and alone, he realised 
they were for ever parted; and Madeline’s 
jealous eyes saw those lingermg glances on the 
columns of the paper, and she arew her own 
conclusions. 

He left the room somewhat abruptly, ordered 
his brougham, and was driven rapidly to the 
doors of the Trianon. Some of tbe men hanging 
about the theatre recognised him, for the papers 
had been full of exciting suggestions—eynical, 
bitter, and piquant, all in turn—in connection 
with the approaching struggle. It was known 
that the Corelli claimed the fortune and posses- 
sions appropriated by the Duchess of Clydale. 

Bertram went up to the box-office and said : 

“I want a box for to-night. Have you any 
to spare ?” 

“Lord Carden has just telegraphed to us 
for one, your grace,” was the answer. “He 
offers ten guineas. We were about to close for 
that.” 

*‘Let me have it for twenty, then,” he said, 
quietly, and threw down the notes, “and that’s 
settled.” 

The men stated. One of the hangers-on—a 
dark, sallow-faved form, looking like one of the 
villains of melodrama at the “ Vic’’—laughed, 
and turned aside. It had been a somewhat 
grim chuckle, and then he slouched away with 
his hands in his ulster’s pockets, and was pre- 
sently joined by other “lambs” of a like 
description. 

*Money’s flying about pretty freely, mate,” 
he whispered. ‘The house will be packed full 
to-night as herrings ina barrel.” 

The duke drove home and found the duchess, 
her mother, and some friends, at luncheon. He 
ate little, and withdrew into the library, where 
he smoked steadily for some hours. This would 
neverdo. His love for Zillah must be crushed, 
it was growing beyond feverish unrest, it was 
beginning to master his reason as it had van- 
; quished his senses. Was he indeed captive to 
her beauty and grace and genius? The world 





Why will-not ithe old love die ?? she mur-' ee 


bore tribute to her surpassing gifts, and she was 
lost to him. 

«TI shall not dine at home to-night,” he said 
to his pale wife, whose womanly instinct divined 
where he was going. 

“ Zillah is resolved to gain possession of him,” 
thought Madeline, with passionate pain. “It 
is a,merciless vengeance. She claims her birth- 
right.and her lover—she will hold both.” 

She-said no more as he announced his deci- 
sion of dining out. He went to his dressing- 
room ,and ‘leant ‘before-the mirror, taking out 
some-fine diamond atuda and preparing to dress 
as usual. (Dine ihat did be want with 
dining? ‘Homight axe a cutlet and a pint of 
Marcobraner -at the Café Royale in Regent 
Street .ere turning into «the Trianon. Love 
begine:to'\be,a. gensiderable- curse when it makes 
a oung yman lose a maturaily healthy 

5 she deseended to the hall, 
His anda pair of dine’ bays dashed to 
naga ne and Madeline canght a glimpse of 
shim.as heiflunghis.sables.over his arm and pre- 
) pared to, descend the steps 

“He has gene;to see Gilab,” she whispered 
in ‘Lady Alesia's .ear, and Lady Alesia smiled 
. affectionately at her daugater and patted her 
gheek,thidding:her go,and \lie down in her bou- 
aladgsal-enme niga het tea shouldbe brought 


But Madeline- was not)in.a, mood to;he played 
with er.-cagessed. She resolved to dress and 
follow jhim. Led by an impulse, she-was doing 
ee: ‘feplish thing, and the very one»that 

dibermost likely to alienate him from ‘her 
still mere, but.she eonld net bear to think of him 
pre an thesoul-lit, splendid loveliness of her 


ted cousin. 

She dressed herself slowly. Lady Alesia, be- 
lieving she was resigned to circumstances, went 
to her room and smoked a dainty cigarette. She 
looked terribly anxious. She was annoyed be- 
yond all measure that the duke should have 
gone down to the theatre to-night. She set her 
small, white teeth, tightened her lips, waiting— 
for what ? 

Madeline wore a rich, white velvet dress, with 
her diamond riviére and some hot-house flowers 
at her breast. It was now about nine o'clock. 
The summer evening was fine and clear as she 
sat beside the open window of her boudoir, her 
dark, glossy hair was coiled about her small, 
classic head, the summer breeze stirred a few 
loose curls on her temples. 

“* He has gone to Zillah,” murmured an inner 
voice. Love has quick instincts. She guessed 
—she knew the rest. 

Then a hurried step came up the stairs, the 
door opened, and Lady Alesia, panting and ex- 
cited, stood before her. 

** Are you mad ?”’ she cried, pointing to her 
daughter’s dress and jewels. ‘‘1o you want to 
lose his love for ever? Doyou not think hewill 
hate you for following him and traeking his 
steps? No, my dear child, Icannotstand byandsee 
you destroy all chance of happiness. You shall 
not. go———” 

“ Not go? But I mean to most decidedly,” 
said Madeline, rising to her feet. “I am not.a 
child to be talked to like this.” 

Her lips quivered as she seized her costly fan 
and bouquet of hot-house flowers, and then threw 
them from her with a petulant gesture. 

Lady Alesia glanced at her watch—a quick, 
furtive glance, that did not escape Madeline. 

“ Hear me, Madeline,’’ she said, more calmly. 
“I but advise you for your,good. What other 
motive canI have? Do not go this evening to 
the theatre.” 

“Why ?” asked the duchess, startled at this 
strangeness of mood and manner. 

“Oh ! for a hundred reasons. Your husband 
will detest such conjugal surveillance—all men 
do, above all such men as he.” 

There was a dogged obstinacy of purpose in 
the duchess that now asserted itself. 

She drew her embroidered Indian cashmere 
over her shoulders again, took up her bouquet 
and went to the door. 

The French clock on her mantelpiece chimed 





the quarter. 
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** Good bye,” she said, with a smile, “ we shall 





[FROM THE JAWS OF DEATH.) 


Love has passed those sober confines and is 


no doubt return together, we have not yet lost | approaching madness. 


wealth, ease, and luxury; when they vanish 
Heaven help me.” 

“Hush, hush!’ said Lady Alesia, quickly. 
‘They shall not vanish. But wait just ten 
minutes. Child, I implore you to listen to me.” 

She wrung her hands as Madeline turned 
away. 

«« After all she may be too late,” she muttered, 
** too late for harm to happen to her.” 

The duchess arrived at the theatre in about a 
quarter of an hour, and was at once conducted 
to the duke’s box, which happened to be the one 
nearest the stage. 

Lord Carden was above in the amphitheatre 
stalls, he had paid two guineas for a seat and 
was in anything but a placid frame of mind. 

When the door of the box opened Madeline 
shrank back a little, dreading the look of scorn 
and hatred the duke might turn on her for her 
appearance. 

But no, he scarcely noticed her, he was ab- 
sorbed in watching Zillah as Margherita in the 
celebrated garden scene in the opera, which is 
the finest in the whole work. 

Lord Carden had now descended, and was 
seated in the duke’s box by Madeline’s side. 

Complete silence reigned around, people were 
entranced with the rich freshness of the voice, 
the dreamy absorption of the young artist in her 
part, the mingling of homeliness, simplicity, 
pathos, and passion with which Goethe endowed 
re heroine, and which she portrayed to the 

e. 

Zillah was an ideal Margaret, the anguish in 
her tones when she sang “I falter, ah! begone, 
I falter, I faint with fear,” was heart-tnrilling 
and inspired. 

And then Faust entreats, implores, worships ; 
the love so perfect, so sad and fatal gave irre- 
pressible pathos to the scene. 

But more beautiful than all besides was Zillah 
singing alone before the open window at the mo- 
ment when, her love confessed, she craves her 
lover’s presence with a yearning that threatens 
to dispossess reason. 








A heavy sigh burst from the duke, he trembled 
as the passionate words fell on his ear, and in- 
voluntarily her eyes sought his. 

** He loves me, he loves me, reveat itagain, 
Bird that caileth, soft wind that falleta 
When the light of evening dieth 
Bear a part in the strain. 
The air is balmy with the very breath of love. 
At morn, at morn, an! speed the night away. 
Come, ah! come——” 


Now the cheering broke out wildly. 
Zillah was about to repeat the last air when an 
awful cry caughtevery ear—the snake-like, cruel 


It came from the gallery, it was caught up by 
the pit. 

Men and women sprang fierce and palpitating 
to their feet and rushed like wild beasts before 
the flames of a prairie towards the staircase. 

The fearful confusion and terror increased, 
screams, shrieks, oaths mingled, the flames came 
from the stage and were spreading wildly. 

The maddened throng in the theatre fought, 
stamped, and stifled the life out of many who 
fell beneath them suffocated and paralysed with 
dread. 

And it was all the work of an instant. 

The terror of the people made them for the 
time being into maniacs—women in the private 
boxes and stalls fainted, the curtain on the stage 
was on fire,the flames were crackling and hissing 
and curling amid the scenery ; clouds of lace and 
silk were devoured by the furious element, and, 
worse than all, more terrible than the people’s 
shrieks, the din of voices, the tramp of feet— 
was the sight of Zillah, white as death, in the 
midst of the flames, her dress on fire, her arms 
and neck scorched and blackened with smoke. 

In the hurry and fright they had forgotten 
her ; “ Sauve qui peut” had been the cry of the 
other singers, the band disappeared and es- 
caped as if by miracle—she, all alone, waited 
for death. 

But at that terrible moment, with lightning 





speed, with the might of a whirlwind, and the 
fury of an avalanche—a man sprang to her side, 
amid the livid sheets of flame, amid the stifling 
smoke, and bore her in his arms from the stage 
and flung his sables round her and extinguished 
the fire ere it was too late. 

Better perish with her than stand by and see 
her burnt to death before his very eyes. 

The duke, ere springing to the stage, had left 
Madeline to the care of Lord Carden, who pre- 
served his presence of mind in a miraculous 
degree, as those of his order should do, and had 
pointed out to the duke tie folly of attempting 
to force any descent with the people fighting 
like furies. 

He had drawn the terrified Madeline to 
another part of the house where he judged it 
would be safer to remain till help came. 

Zillah felt the duke’s arms around her, in 
spite of the agony she suffered she had not lost 
consciousness, although her words were weak and 
inarticulate. 

“I will die with you or save you!” he hissed 
between his teeth as he bore her to a place of 
safety through the smoke and flames. ‘The 
dastardly villains, to have forsaken you.” 

He rained kisses on her bruised and blackened 
wrists and arms, he pressed her to his breast, he 
kissed her lips and eyes and brow in a tempest 
of adoring love. 

“My darling, my darling,” he whispered, 
“oh! live for me—live for the man who adores 
you, and to whom you once gave life and love.” 

Dizzy and confused, half blind with pain, she 
rested her head on his breast, scarcely knowing 
in truth if she were-alive or dead. 

* Zillah, Zillah!” he muttered, “look at me— 
speak to me, we will not, we cannot part.” 

There came before them an aged and bowed 
figure with outstretched hands, feeble and para- 
lysed with terror. 

It was Mathias. 

“ Quick! quick ! the theatre is in flames!’ he 
cried, pointing to an outer door. ‘“ Another 
second and it will be too late to save her.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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A PRETTY ANGLER. | 


(A COMPLETE STORY). 
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CHAPTER I. 
CASTING THE LINE. 


“Tuy tell me, Bernice, that he has ten 
thousand a year.” 

“ Everard tells me it is more. So you see, 
my dear Aureola, he is worth fishing for.” 

“Some people would say that is degrading— 
to fish for a man,” said Aureola Harman, thought- 
fully, “‘ but I don’t see it in that light. The 
plain gold hoop is the prize for women, and in 
these days of a vast surplus feminine population 
we Must race for it.” 

Bernice Werner laughed, showed her white, 
even teeth—ivory prizes she had reason to be 
proud of—such a set as she possessed Nature 
gives to avery few. Lounging back in a rock- 
ing-chair, she looked at her friend with eyes 
twinkling with merriment. 

“You area woman of advanced ideas,” she 
said, “and if there were more like you half the 
bachelor fish now swimming about in the 
muddy waters of club life would be taken 
into the pure and sparkling stream of matri- 
mony.” 

“You have landed your fish, Bernice, and 
can smile at us who have yet to go through the 
patient labour of catching one.” 

‘Mine hooked himself.” 

“With no other bait than blue eres and 
wonderful teeth. Now, Bernice, don’t be a 
humbug. You laid yourself out for Everard 
Denbigh, or he would not have popped.” 

Bernice shrugged her shoulders and refused 
to discuss the question. She was engaged, and 
that was enough. It mattered little now her 
lover was caught so that he was landed. 

“Go in for Chariton Power,” she said, “and | 

daresay you will get him. If not there is 
David Brewster to fall back upon.” 
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[SUNSHINE AFTER CLOUDS. ] 


*T do not intend to marry a man who made 


his money out of patent boots. Besides, he is 
too old, too self-opinionated, and decidedly a 
fool. With me it is Charlton Power or nothing. 
If I fail with him I will pitch my rod, line, and 
bait into the nearest river and retire to a nun- 

«« What a human firework you would be among 
the nuns.” 

“T spoke in jest, although Idon’tcare to jest 
about such things Some nuns are better than 
you, or I, orany of our set. They live for some- 
thing better thana manand his money. But 
there goes the second gong. I suppose the 
fellows are in the drawing-room by this time.” 

Bernice arose, shook out the folds of her even- 
ing dress, and declared herself ready to meet 
the gay cavaliers below. 

The Chyne was the most celebrated place in 
the western part of Wiltshire, mainly on account 
of the open hospitality of its owner, Sir Horace 
Werner. “If you want a really good dinner 
down here, you must get an introduction to Sir 
Horace,” was a well-worn saying of those who 
had stretched their limbs beneath his maho- 
gany, and all the young fellows used to add, 
** And you will get your dinner sweetened with 
a sight of the prettiest girl for many miles 
around,” until she got engaged to Everard 
Denbigh, and then suddenly the grapes became 
sour. 

Bernice understood this change in the circle 
of her admirers, and, determined upon not allow- 
ing their affections to languish for the want of 
an object to lavish them upon, sent for her poor 
but uncommonly pretty cousin Aureola, who 
had neither father nor mother, and lived with a 
maiden aunt, who was as kind as a woman 
could be, but an example to a Quakeress in the 
matter of primness. 

Though reared iff the chill atmosphere of 
prudery, the natural vivacity of Aureola was 
not quenched, and as soon as she appeared at 
the Chyne she burst into full bloom and took 
the place of Bernice in the hearts of the 
rejected, and, in a polite way, of course, was 











persecuted with attention that might mean 
anything or nothing. 

Like a wise little woman she looked about her 
for one to settle upon, and after due considera- 
tion settled upon Charlton Power as the man 
who would make her a good husband, and as she 
had half opened the door of her heart to him 
she felt she would make him a good wife. 

You can gather from the conversation 
recorded that she was in earnest, and if she 
persevered the said Charlton Power wasas good 
as caught. But he, although a clever, charming 
young fellow of five-and-twenty, who believed 
he knew a thing or two, had no idea of her 
having bestowed a thought upon him, and having 
made up his mind to get her if he could, was 
living in a miserable state of doubt with a light 
dash of despair. 

Sir Herbert and Lady Werner, Charles Power 
and David Brewster, were in the drawing-room 
when the two beautiful girls came sailing in. 
Bernice looked around for Everard Denbigh, 
but he had not yet appeared, and she made 
arrangements in her mind to mete out due 
punishment to him. 

“He knows he has got me,” she thought, 
“and can do as he pleases. I will undeceive 
him before he goes to dinner.” 

David Brewster—a heavy, lumpy man, with 
a sullen eye—was the first to greet Aureola, 
which he did in the uncertain way of half-bred 
men who have a standing in a circle of society 
above them, and in shaking hands with her he 
did a very offensive act —he squeezed her 
fingers and looked unutterable things. 

Aureola calmly withdrew her hand—did not 
even look into his face, and gave her hand to 
Charlton Power. 

“« I feared you were unwell,” he softly said, as 
he bowed. ‘ Lady Werner spoke of you having 
a headache this afternoon,” 

“It is nothing,” she replied, “ but itis kind 
of you to mention it.’”” Then she glanced at his 
coat, and saw that he wore a crushed rose. He 
followed the glance and said : 

“You trod upon it this afternoon in the 
garden. I will wearit, with your permiésion.” 
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« A strange ‘taney! ! But the flower appears 
to be grateful, and throws off its perfume 
liberaliy.” 

“ Then I may wear it?” 

She hesitated for a moment, and then said 
Yes.” 

His eyes meta glance from David Brewster, 
who was frowning, and he honoured : that 
heavy individual with a stare of.contempt. 

But the look itself did not affect: the leather 
merchant, for that was his business, and he had 
a wonderful business too, but glanced -off:as .a 

ea from a. shooter against a stone «wall. 

e the article he dealt in a Brewster was 
tough, and «wanted a deal.of: thumping and 


1ce, 


There’s a face — Mephistopheles in pressed 
leather.” 

“ For shame, you ought to pity him.” 

“Ican’t; he’s a snob and a prig. I don’t 
like him, there’s so much you don’t see in him. 
Turned inside out he would show himself a bad 
lot. Here’s dinner.” 

The butler had justannouncedit, and Charlton 
‘Power at that moment had his head turned. 
David Brewster saw his sapoctasity, dived in, 
and offered hisarm to Aureola. 

She had no-resource but.to take it, and laid 
her fingers upon hisarmdn.a r that inan 
indefinite. but. y conveyed 
.to him that she did.ao.ander protest. But he 





hammering before you could make.any impres- }:did not care. he. h, suchas it was, ag 
sion upon him. }writh him,.and che chuckled .as he led 
Anything undera kicking was time and energy her oon the dismayed Charlton 
ne pothe dropped in, the eines i Seccion snap os she «went by and.| 
A few. other people in, the sexes: aS. a 
evenly baleuabds caved tne last: to, ! “SServes you 
Eveanill Denbigh, .who was, y- ‘out-of int.” thee apm “A cman mo er to: be 
breath. He went over to Bernice,-to caught img. MMake:hasie or all the young 
peace with her, and, wasreceived bye. woman af women Wi i to 


“ Now, Benpice;"\he said, “don’t be.a goose, 
you don’t, know. what has kept:me late.” 
“ No, Everard,” she replied, ‘*but/I suppose 
I must expect it. Before <theifirst of this 
you.were always here 


“— ; first -”’ bid 
he looked. ab Lenshasiniealn 


«see. youwwon’t. make a tpurenenstecettt | 
aan comment 


ask you to. ‘You knew that horse of 
brand’?” 

——— a horse of that mame," 
she said 

‘“ He'a.a-epaiie brate, Bernice, and Liden’t 
often bring him eut, «which accounts fer Poe! 
not having seen him, but I: thought ‘I would 
have him in the dogcart to-night, as there is a 
moon, and he goes mad if he is kept long in the 
stable. But he led me a pretty dance.” 

** Indeed.” 

** Yes, capered here, capered there, kicked up, 
and finally bolted. He ran down the Black Hill 
and made straight for the sand pit. I couldn’t 
hold bim in, and, while I was calenlating the 
chances of jumping out or.sitting still, over he, 
Land the trap and my man went’ 

“Into the pit ?” exclaimed Bernice, witha 
look of. horror. 

** Into the pit, Bernice, and most obligingly 
broke his neck, and my mind is easy about 
him. There’s been a lot of snow lately, anda 
drift saved we and my man, but we were both 
pitched into it head first.” 

Bernice looked at him with tender amaze- 
ment. She liked to hear him make light of 
danger, but it was plain to her that she had 
been within an ace of losing herlover. And she 
had been thinking of him cruelly and coldly! 
Oh, why were all those people there to stop her 
from making full amends for her unkindness ? 

“I got out as soon as I could,” continued 
Everard, ‘‘ dragged out Benson, and, finding he 
had no bones broken, ran down to where Fire- 
brand was lying on his back with the fragments 
of harness and trap around him. I saw all was 
over with him, and telling Benson to go back 
and get the pony chaise and come here for me, 
I skipped over to Power’s place, being the most 
handy, borrowed a clean collar, and here I am. 
Power had left, but I knew the run of his house 
and h: loed myself.” 

Bernice was thoroughly repentant, and as his 
hand in the most accidental way happened to be 
near hers on the ottoman she covered it with 
ner fanand gave him one of those delightful 
pressures which, with people in their state, is 
worth a mine of gold. 

**Oh, Everard, I was going to snub you.” 

«« Were you ?” he said. ‘I’m glad you didn’t 
then. But look at your cousinand Power. On 
my word, they are going it.” 

** You attend to me,” said Bernice, with a 
pretty affectation of imperiousness, “and let 
others go their way alone.” 

“T can’t help | having a fellow feeling for him, 
you know,” apologised Everard, “ being in the 
same boat. “There’s Brewster near them. 





into the scaheentaaenalie.: 


CHAPTER “Tl. 
IN THE SMOKING ROoM. 


Arter the ladies had retired it was the custom 
of genial Sir Horace to get all the single men 
and as many married ones as he could into: the 
smoking room, there to lounge in gorgeous 
jackets and slippers and smoke excellent cigars 
and drink the finishing brandy and soda. 

On that.night he secured all who have been 
named in this story, and a Colonel Tomlinson, 
who being no talker will not make much show in 
these pages. 

He was a gallant warrior who liked his weed 
and his drink, and would listen to the talk of 
others for hours without saying a word him- 
self, 

“You will excuse me if I don’t cut in,” he 
would say, “ but I’ve gotinto the habit of listen- 

ing to my wife. She talks like two people, and 
never wants an answer—it’ s throwing words 
away to give her one.’ 

David Brewster had drunk freely that-night, 
but he was not drunk. 

He looked a little more sullen than usual, and 
that was all, and he was almost:as silent as the 
colonel. 

Charlton and Everard were both in high 
spirits and rattled away on different subjects, Sir 
Horace occasionally breaking in with a word or 
two. 

“J should like to get hold of the big-Water 
Meadow,” Everard said, “it is the only bit of 
land that divides our e-tates. We.should then, 
be able to preserve properly.” 

* But while the meadow is in the hands of the 
town corporation,” said Charlton, “ we shall be 
always swarmed with trespassers and poachers. 
It is not half looked after.” 

“T hear it is for sale,” putin Sir Horace. 

“That's news,” said Everard, “ we will run 
over early to-morrow to hear the price of it.” 

“The town clerk will give you all the infor- 
mation needed,” said Sir Horace. 

David Brewster made a mental note at this 
moment. 

In it was embodied a determination to be first 
in the field on the morrow and secure the 
meadow at any price. 

**T hate both the cubs,” he muttered, as he 
lowered his brows over his eyes, “and where 
I can puta spoke in their wheels I'll do so.” 





Power po snext best-looking girl, }awan 
secured her, oh etreke of diplemacy.got | 


The colonel by this time had finished his first 
cigar and fallen into a gentle doze. 

“Sir Horace was thinking, and the two young 
men, lowering the tone of their voices, became ex- 
ceedingly confidential. 

“I suppose, Everard, you will be married 

about Fevruary, so as to get it over and be in 
town for the season.” 

‘‘ Bernice is standing out for May. She thinks 
ita more poetical month, but I shail bring her 
to my way of thinking. By re way, Ciarlton, 
when is your affuir coming off 

“ Mine?” said Charlton, ome a surprise he 
certainly did not feel. 

— t bea humbug,” returned Everard, 
laughi “Aureola is.a,mice girl—almost as 


coe “od i a 
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*°T ean and dopto Teiitantngncel Aureola ; 
esi suppose after all it is a cmatier of 


“Decidedly. To ito vthe angio! 
ides. “When will you her ashappy. wo- 
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“Hz,” anit Geerito0in diggust, “‘ahe would 
asked Everard, 


_|as.soon marry.a labourer.” 


“Did , abe -tell you .so?” 
dril, 


No.” ° 

«Then don’t be quite so cock-sure. Women 
do some very unaccountable things, and if you 
hung fire while Brewster blazed away the odds 
are not a thousand to one against her having 
him.” 

“If I thought that,” said 1 or savagely, 
“‘T would think no more about he 

“Then you are unjust,” Seanad replied, “ it 
is the province of women to marry. A husband 
is her prize in life just as a wife is one to a man, 
and if they can’t get the first prize they j must 
take the second and be thankful. You can’t ex- 
pect her to ask you to marry her.” 

“No. I hate a forward woman.’ 

“Then don’t talk nonsense, my a fellow, 
but goin and win. I should like to see that 
brute Brewster floored. What a prig, heis.’ 

The gentleman who was honoured, by these 
verbal applications had the inestimable joy of 
hearing himself thus complimented, for his sleep 
was feigned, and he had the satisfaction, expe- 
rienced by listeners as.a body of hearing no good 
of himself. 

But he had a thick hide, and although he was 
stung a little he did not feel a tithe, of whata 
sensitive nature would have done. 

Still it was not agreeable, and he-reckoned it 
was another item to.a score he meant to settle 
sooner or later. 

About half-past eleven Sir Horace went out 
for a while, and Everard soon followed. Chariton 
had half a cigar to finish and be xemained 
behind to smoke it and dream of Aureola. 

In the midst of a delightful. reverie he heard 
the voice of David Brewster, who appeared to be 
a little the worse for drink. 

His voice was thick and his )words.a little 
wandering. 

“ Have another brandy.and shoda?” he was 
saying. 

«Did you speak to me?’ rejoined Charlton, 
leoking up rather peevishly. 

“ Of coursh I did, my boy.” 

Dayid Brewster was never so;repulsive as 
when he tried to be mirthful,,and» Charlton 


but believing he was the worse for ~wine he 
controlled his-feelings and answered, quickly : 





“No, thanks, I’m off home.” 
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a Hard job to tear yourself away, I s’pose.” 
* What do you mean ?” 


“Lovely creature under this roof,” said} ‘No. 


“And he volunteered, setting a piece of land 
| against a-woman ?” 
The fact is—we—we—settled it by 


Brewster, winking, “ all charming and innocent. ! lottery.” 


Don’t know anything—isn’t fishing for a hus- 
band—didn’t fish for me. Oh, no!” 

And he made a sign indicative of the mirth- 
ful light in which he looked upon Aureola’s 
imnocence. 

Charlton was terribly nettled, but he could 
not strike a man who was drunk, especially as 
they had met under the roof of another. 

He sat very stiff and upright, resolved to. bear 
the infliction of coarse impertinence with the 
stoicism of a martyr. 

“Tell you what,” pursued Brewster, leaning 
over a little and getting more and more confi- 
dential, after the way of intoxicated men, “‘ she’s 
anice girl.” 

“We had better not discuss Miss Harman,” 
gaid Charlton, shortly. 

“Oh, yes, we must,” insisted Brewster, with 
drunken gravity. ‘1 mustif you don’t, for ’m 
an injured man, Iam. Before you showed up I 
was first favourite—nobody like me, We used 
to be in the garden together in the snug corners, 
and cooing about like a pair of turtledoves. But 


when you showed with your ten or twelve thou- | 


sand a year I was shunted. Shunted, sir, that’s 
what I was, and I say it was mean.” 

Charlton Power looked at his communicative 
and, it is needless to say, lying companion with 


intense disgust, but he could not quite shake off | 


a whispering that what he was saying MIGHT be 
true. Hedid not want to believe Aureola could 
be so degraded as to lay herself out for:such a 
man as sat near him, apparently dull and stupid 
at his best, and now sodden with drink. 

“You may have a strong imagination,” said 
Charlton, curtly, ** perhaps you may have fancied 
Miss Harman encouraged you.” 

“No,” chuckled Brewster, “there was no 
fancy in it, andif you turned cold to-morrow she 
would turn to me again.” 

Charlton rose up, savage and disgusted. He 
was angry with himself for listening to such 
balderdash and positively leaning towards a 
belief in it. ‘ 

“T’'m off,” he-said. ‘Good night.” 

“Here, stop, old fellow, another brandy and 
soda won’t hurt you.” 

But Charlton was already out of the room,and 
David Brewster's face suddenly lost its stupidity 
as he sank back in his seat with a meaning grin 
upon his face. 

“TI think I have worked that pretty smartly,” 
he muttered, “and it’s on the cards that I. get 
her yet. Id like to marry her if only out of 
spite. Accounts between us would then soon be 
settled. I’d break her heart and bring her 
down so that she should tremble at.my very 
footstep. It has been done before and can. be 
done again if the right man takes it in hand.” 

He went to the door and listened to the sound 
of people talking. It'was only Charlton taking 
leave of Sir Horace and Everard, and David 
Brewster chuckled again as he detected.a de- 
pressed tone in his voice. He had shot anarrow 
and hit him. 





CHAPTERIII. 
A BAD CAST AND A MISS. 


Tux next morning Everard, as in love and 
duty bound, appeared at the Chyne, but Charl- 
ton Power did not come with him as the ladies 
anticipated. 

Aureola was intensely disappointed and Ber- 
nice expressed her opinion on the remissness of 
the absent one pretty strongly to her lover. 

“Mr. Power is almost rude,” she said, “after 
being so very attentive to Aureola. But that 
isthe wayof you men. It isa matter of indiffer- 
ence to you how much’ you may compromise ,a 
woman while amusing yourselves. You never 
Spare us.” 

«<7 Xou do Power an injustice,” replied Everard. 

When we met this morning it became a ques- 
tion between us as to whd should go and see 
about the big Water Meadow.” 


“That-is, you tossed for it,” said Bernice, 
scornfully. 
Everard could not deny it, and for a man of 
his wagnificent physique looked very foolish. 
The pair had tossed and he bad won. 
«Mr. Power is sure to call in the afternoon,” 
he said. 
“Mr. Brewster is more attentive,” said Ber- 
nice, ‘‘ here he is coming up the avenue.” 
Aureola, who had listened in silence to the 
foregoing conversation, looked out and saw her 
“heavy admirer,” as she called him,riding up 
to pay his respects. She was angry with Charl- 
ton for risking anything concerning her upon 
the turn of a coin, and accordingly laid herself 
out to. be very pleasant to her other suitor. 
David Brewster was in better form than 
usual. He was as near to something genial as 
his nature could possibly be.and had never ap- 
peared to such an advantage. Even Lady 
Werner, who had strong notions about family 
and blood, liked him a little that morning. 
To Bernice he was courteous, to Everard 
friendly, and to Aureoladevoted. The improve- 
ment in him was surprising. 
«Something must have ,inspired him,” said 
Bernice to her lover. 
“ Or galvanised him,” replied Everard. “He 
has bad a shock of somesort. He is almostias 
active as a doll worked with a string.’ 
*« He is. no favourite. of yours.” 
* Or of yours, Bernice, until-now.” 
The conversation, after being of a broken 
nature, for awhile e general, and David 
Brewster asked after Charlton Power. 

“He seemed to me rather unwell when he left 
\last night,” he said. 

Chariton had confided to Everard the nature 
of the conversation that took place in the draw- 
ing-room, and the above remark was a little 


trying. 

Everard bit his lip and replied: 

“Power was never in better health than he 
was last night. There was nothing to disturb 
him. He has gone to Hainborough on business. 
He thinks of buying a piece of land next to his 
estate.” 

“‘T hope you are not referring to the Water 
Meadow,” said David Brewster, with a world of 
secret joy in his cunning eyes. 

“That's it. But why should you hope about 
it?” 

*« Because he will be too late—I have bought 
it.” 

Not.a muscle of Everard’s face moved. With 
a skilful, practised nerve, he hid the fury this 
announcement roused. But David Brewster did 
not want outward signs to convince him, he 
knew he had been victorious, and that was 
enough. 

“You have quite a passion for buying land,” 
Aureola said. 

“Tam getting a very fair estate together,” 
he replied. ‘I havenothing else todo with my 
money—until I marry.” 

He was a skilful man in his way and the last 
few words conveyed a wish to Aureola, as it 
would have done to any other woman. But she 
was not disposed to accept his attentions yet, 
although it was tiresome of Charlton Power to 
make so light of seeing her.as to toss to decide 
whether he should come or not. 

Everard Denbigh was very wroth about the 
loss of tne. Water Meadow. 

‘He heard what we were talking about last 
night,” he said to Bernice, “and sneaked in 
before us this morning. If that hasbeen his 
mode of procedure I shall, cut him.” 

After tne men were gone Bernice and Aureola 
had one of their little consultations together. 
The face of things had changed a little and 
their tactics had to be altered accordingly. 

“That Brewster person,” Bernice said, “¢ has 
two qualities in him rather dangerous to our 





cause. He is very keen and unscrupulous. I 
should not be surprised if he spoils you with 


| Charlton. Power.” 


‘Tf ne does,” said Aureola, “I'll marry him 





and have my revenge by torturing him all the 
rest of his days.” 

“Never think of marrying out of spite,” 
Bernice returned, “it is a bad game for any 
woman to play, and would be particularly bad 
in your case.” 

“TI thank you for ‘your advice,” Aureola said, 
“and I daresay it is very good, but I think I 
would rather go my own course.” 

“Very well,” Bernice rejoined, “and I hope 
you will goon a wise one.” 

That Aureola was determined to go her own 
way was apparent, and as opposition would only 
stimulate her if it should be a foolish one, 
Bernice resolved upon interfering no more. 

In the afternoon when Charlton Power called 
Aureola was not at home. 

He went away in the frame of mind that leads 
a bad man to commit murder or some desperate, 
reckless deed, and a good one to confound his 
stars and the ill-luck they have brought upon 
him. He drove down to Everard Denbigh’s 
place, Coombe Leigh—a fine old place that had 
been in the possession of the Denbighs for three 
centuries. 

“Something wrong, eh ?”’ said Everard, as his 
friend, with a face as white as anger could make 
it, and brow black as night. 

“T’ve been to the Chyne, and Aureola refused 
to see me,” was the reply. 

“That doesn’t look like fishing.” 

« Not much; that fellow Brewster lied.” 

“Of course he did. What will you do?” 

“Shut myself up and not go near the Chyne 
for a month.” 

** Now take my advice, Charlton - 

“Don’t give it, old fellow; advice is seldom 
followed, and I assure you’ I don’t wish to offend 
you by ignoring yours.” 

« All right,” said Everard, philosophically, 
“go your own way. ‘There’s a pair of you in 
Aureola and yourself, and between you there 
will be a pretty kettle of fish.” 

Charlton Power was in a very determined 
mood and kept away from the Chyne for two 
whole days. Then he began to wonder if he 
was not making a bit of a fool of himself, and 
wished he had notas Everard:said “let Brewster 
in ” 





“He is there every day,” he said, on the 
morning of the third day, as the two friends 
strolled through the park, gun:in hand, with 
the hope of knocking over a rabbit or two, “and 
to-day they are going skating together.” 

«Do you mean to say she is going out with 
that fellow ?” exclaimed Charlton, his face the 
picture of intense disgust. 

“Sir Horace and Lady Werner are going, and 
I must be there too, as Bernice makes one of 
the party. We intend to try the ice on the 
great lake.” 

“I don’t wish you.any particular harm, but I 
hope it won’t bear.” 

“You are in a nice frame of mind, old fellow. 
Join us and, when you get a chance, cannon 
against Brewster and bowl him over ; I'll bet 
it’s as much as he can do to keep his feet.” 

“T’ll come,” said Charlion, making up his 
mind like a desperate man witnout much 
thought, “ but remember this, I don’t belong to 
your party, I am coming BY,AccIDENT, just to 
let her see how little I care for ner flirting with 
that addle-headed fellow.” 

« How do you know she is flirting ?” 

** You said so.” 

“No, I didn’t. I said that Brewster came 
regularly to the Chyne, but I said nothing about 
his getting encouragement.” 

«JT wonder at Sir Horace receiving him.” 

** It’s a political business. Sir Horace is going 
to stand for the borough next election, and 
Brewster is.a great gun in the Liberal interest.” 

Here a rabbit came skipping out of the bracken, 
offering his white-lined tail as a mark to.aim 
at. Power raised his gun, fired and missed. 

“That’s the third this morning,” said 
Everard, quietly. 

Tl] have no more of it,”’ replied Charlton, 
“but go home and get my skates. Where do 
you luncheon ?” 

** At the Chyne.” 
* Oh,-of course,” said Charlton, bitterly, “and 
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Brewster will be there; and you will all make 
as much of him as you can, and what a jolly 
party you will be. If Ididn’t know you, Everard, 
as well as I do I should say you had joined this 
conspiracy to ruin my peace.” 

«« Hit, indeed,” said Everard, with much 
gravity. “I had no idea your case was so 
serious ; but who is this coming up the avenue P 
As I live it is Sir Horace and the girls. Now 
don’t run away; you can’t clear out decently, 
they have seen us.” 

Charlton had no idea of going. On the con- 
trary as soon as he saw the party he decided to 
remain and make the amende honorable to 
Aureola for his neglect. 

He expected to find her very cold and distant, 
but she was nothing of the sort. She gave him 
her hand in an evenly agreeable manner, asked 
if he had had any sport, and rattled away on half 
a dozen things, without making the least 
allusion to his absence from the Chyne. 

This indifference was more galling to him than 
any reproach could have been, and it stimulated 
him in his wishes not to let her slip from him 
if he could possibly help it. He even fished 
for an invitation to join the party in the after- 
noon by making an allusion to the frosty 
weather and the excellent condition of his ponds 
at home. But he did not get it. 

“You have no need te go far to enjoy your 
skating,” Aureola said. 

“TI do not always skate at home,” was his 
answer. 

Sir Horace had come to Combe Leigh to 
acquaint Everard with the news that a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament was imminent, and he was 
too much wrapped up in this exciting intelli- 
| 9a to have eyes or ears for anything else. 

hen he had got through it he turned his 
horse’s head and gave the word for home. 

**You have lost ground there most decidedly,” 
Everard said. 

Charlton ground his teeth and angrily kicked 
a rotten branch away from his feet and strode 


on. 

“She is a heartless flirt, that’s what she is,” 
he said, “‘and must have very bad taste.” 

« You give her up, I suppose ?” 

** Not yet. I shall be on the lake this after- 
noon. Good bye.” 

« Adieu, old fellow; we meet there at four, as 
we are going todo a bit each of daylight and 
moonlight.” 

“ Keep Brewster away from me when daylight 
is going,” growled Charlton, and walked off at 
a rapid rate. 





CHAPTER IV. 
FROZEN OUT. 


Sxatrxe is an exhilarating exercise and an 
accomplishment that is at once graceful, healthy, 
and pleasing to the operator. But when a man 
van’t skate and gets upon skates he does an act 
that unnecessarily excites his nerves, moves his 
fears, and either irritates the lookers-on or 
excites their laughter. 

David Brewster was a man to whom skating 
was in the list of the unattainable. He could 
get along, it is true, in a floundering, sprawling 
fashion—but that is not skating, and he added 
to the aggravation of his offence by not falling 
down haif so often-as novices or awkward 
skaters usually do. 

It is bad enough to have to look at a muff on 
the ice when he gratifies you with innumerable 
sprawls, but when he is apparently kept on his 
feet by a succession of miracles, lumbering here 
and there like a barge in the river, bumping 
against and upsetting the more graceful craft 
without doing any damage to himself, the 
spectacle is maddening. 

When asked by Aureola if he skated he readily 
replied “Yes,” and he brought down tothe Cnyne 
one of the newest and best pair of skates in 
which he intended to exhibit his ungainliness. 
He also brought a very handsome pair for 
Aureola and was a little chagrined to find that 
she preferred an old pair of her cousin’s. 


“lam used to these,” she said, holding them 





up as they stood by the door at the starting 
hour. “ And I am very fond of old friends.” 


« And you don’t dislike new ones I nope,” he’ 


said. 

“Ah ! new friends, have I any?” sighed 
Aureola, and took up a pensive attitude that 
was very distracting. David Brewster felt his 
sluggish heart suddenly double its rate of action, 
and he inwardly vowed that he would know his 
fate that day. 

Such a man was incapable of real, impassioned 
love, but there is no living thing quite insen- 
sible to the mysterious instinct which draws the 
sexes to each other. Had David Brewster been 
asked the question “ Do you love ?” he would 
have answered “ Yes,” and believed what he 


said. 

He had looked upon Aureola and seen that 
she was a woman of rare beauty and of in- 
spiring presence. A glance from her eyes 
roused his sluggish blood, and finding it coursed 
more freely that it was wont to do he fancied 
that he had something to offer worthy of a 
woman's acceptance, but it was a poor represen- 
tation of that which binds two hearts together, 
a feeble band to hold two lives in union. 

Of her he did not think. It was enough that 
he admired her handsome face and superb 
figure, and what she thought of him was quite 
a secondary consideration. It never entered into 
his head to recognise that a one-sided affection 
in marriage is a miserable thing, with long years 
of repentance, reproach, and perhaps shame and 
ruin in its train. 

They walked to the great lake, whither a 
servant with chairs had been sent before them. 
They found the man watching a single figure 
careering about the lake ina manner perfectly 
marvellous in the eyes of David Brewster. 

** I thought these waters were private,” he said 
to Sir Horace. 

“So they are, entirely my property,” replied 
the baronet, as he fixed his glasses and took a 
survey of the intruder. 

Everard knew who it was and whispered some- 
thing in the ear of Bernice. She smiled and 
looked at Aureola, whose cheeks gained a little 
colour, although her look was hard and cold. 

**I thought he would be here,” Bernice softly 
said. 
“He might have stayed away,” returned 
Aureola. 

Sir Horace had by this time recognised the 
figure and was waving his hand to him. 

** It is Power,’’ he said, “ thecleverest man of 
these parts on the ice. He goes as easily on 
skates asa swallow on the wing.” 

Charlton now came flying up—stopping short 
in front of the party with a dexterous move- 
ment of his skates. 

“I must apologize for this intrusion, Sir 
Horace,” he said. ‘All the water of my place 
is so limited in extent that I-can’t get a fair 
run.” 

“ Don’t apologise, my dear fellow,” replied the 
baronet. “Iam uncommonly glad to see you. 
Aureola, dear, I think you had better allow Mr. 
Power to put your skates on. He understands 
such things so thoroughly.” 

“Mr. Brewster has kindly volunteered,” re- 
plied Aureola, bowing frigidly to Charlton. 

The privileged but unhappy Brewster began 
his task, and being his first attempt he bungled 
it miserably. After a long struggle, however, 
he got them on and assisted her to rise. 

“T shall be ready in a minute,” he said. 
“Will you sit down ?” 

« But I don’t think mine are on quits right,” 
Aureola said. “ The keels are not straight and 
the straps are crossed differently to what they 
usually are.” 

‘Will you allow me to assist you?” said 
Charlton, who had been standing by with a 
good-natured smile upon his face. 

“Thank yon,” said Aureola, more icily than 
ever. ‘But Mr. Brewster is, I think, compe- 
tent to fix my skates.” 

David Brewster, visibly flurried, went at them 
again, but the delight of having her pretty foot 
in his hand in no way compensated for the 
misery of conscious failure. ‘The skates were 
too much for him and he gave in. 





But he would not yield to Charlton Power, and 
Everard being engaged with Bernice, he, with. 
out consulting Aureola, called upon the man 
servant to assist him. 

This was too much for the fair Aureola, and 
with quick, impatient fingers she rapidly ad- 
justed her skdtes to perfection, got upon her 
feet and glided out upon the lake with the grace 
of a swan on the water. 

Charlton Power followed close behind her, and 
asked : 

*« Shall we make a figure while Mr. Brewster 
is getting ready ?” 

“TI prefer waiting for him, thank you,” she 
said. 

“« But judging by hislabour for yourself, you 
will have some time to wait.” 

Her eyes flashed angrily, but his being so per- 
sistent was not entirely disagreeable to her, and 
she could not avoid a sensation of pleasure as 
with a courteous bow he began the figure and 
invited her to join him. 

“Are you sure I am not taxing you too 
much ?” she said. 

** Not at all,” was his answer, “I am only too 
delighted.” 

In a few minutes David Brewster joined them 
with unexpected abruptness, owing to his having 
started at a great rate and lost control of his 
omiee. 

ecame onata great speed, preserving his 
balance by a way he knew not, and projecting 
himself between the pair, tripped up Aureola, 
who was dexterously caught by Charlton and 
saved from a dangerous fall. 

David Brewster fell, as such men do, 
heavily, and without half an effort to save him- 

f 


self. 

The fright attending his rapid passage had 
taken away half his breath, and ihe fall 
scattered the rest. So he lay gasping and 
speechless. 

Aureola released herself from the arms of 
Charlton, which held her with significant firm- 
ness, and feigned an interest in the fallen man 
that deceived nobody, not even David himself. 

«Oh, dear,” she said, “I do hope you have 
not hurt yourself. It was so stupid of me not to 
get out of your way.” 

If the penalty of laughing had been capital 
punishment Charlton Power could not have re- 
sisted an outburst. 

There was something irresistibly ludicrous in 
the graceful Aureola apologising to the blunder- 
ing booby who had narrowly escaped being the 
author of a serious accident that he lost his 
manners and roared. 

Aureola flashed her indignation from her eyes 
and sobered him. 

He apologised and offered to assist David 
Brewster to his feet. 

Both apology and offer of assistance met with 
a cold reception. 

“TI can get up alone,” snarled the fallen 
one. 

Aureola only favoured Charlton with the 
slightest of bows, so he swung round and went 
in pursuit of Everard and Bernice, who, uncon- 
scious of the little contretemps, were gliding to- 
wards a distant part of the lake. 





CHAPTER V. 
A THAW. 


“ How unkind of you, Mr. Power,” said Ber- 
nice, “to leave my cousin to the tender mercies 
of Mr. Brewster. He can’t skate a bit.” 

“ His deficiency in that direction is compen- 
sated for by something else,” said Charlton, 
gloomily. ‘ Miss Harman declines to have any- 
thing to do with me.” 

“ Could you expect anything else, deserting us 
so shamefully as you have done ?” 

“TI know I am to blame,” he replied, “and! 
wanted to do penance.” 

« You are doing penance.” 

“Yes, lone penance, and I wanted to show my 
repentance in good society. Miss Harman 1s 


very cruel to me. Look at her now, blundering 
about with that booby Brewster.” 
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«What shocking language,” exclaimed Ber- 
nice, with an amused glii.ce at Everard, who 
was positively grinning. 

“T can’t help it, I am very sorry,” Charlton 
said. “Iam hipped. Suppose we have a race 
—I will give you both fifty yards’ start. Course, 
from here back to where the chairs are.” 

** Done, Mr. Bounceable,” said Bernice. ‘“‘ Now, 
Everard, hand in hand against the enemy and 
let us beat bim into fits.” 

«« Off you go,” said Charlton, “I can calculate 
the distance.” 

Everard and Bernice started, and when they 
have covered fifty yards or a little over Charlton 
went upon their trail. 

It was a smart race and the pace was killing. 
They reached the post, that is, the chairs, neck 
and neck. 

« A dead heat!” cried Sir Horace, who had 
been watching the race with delight. ‘“Splen- 
did! Suppose we have another.” 

“T’ll back Power against Brewster,” said 
Everard. “‘ The course, across the lake, Brewster 
to have half the distance.” 

The individual referred to now came in with 
Aureola, and hearing his name mentioned asked 
what was the matter. 

Sir Horace told him of the proposed race. 

“Tll back Power for a fiver!” cried 
Everard. 

“ Really,” stammered Brewster, “I have had 
so little — at this sort of thing that I 
don’t see how ——” 

. “Take the bet,” said Aureola, “and beat 

im.” 

Having said this she glanced defiance at 
Charlton, who frowned and made up his mind to 
run into Brewster if he could and give him 
another tumble. 

“There can be no sin in breaking his neck— 
the brute,” he muttered. 

Everard, seeing him so very much annoyed, 
took his arm whi in his ear: 

“Don’t be an ass. Beat him and laugh at 
her. That’s the way to win. The fellow won't 
do a third of the distance.” 

It was a ludicrous match to make, but there 
was some earnestness about it. 

David Brewster, strengthened by a little 
whisper, thought it worth his while to risk de- 
feat, and Charlton Power, aggravated by 
Aureola’s support of his heavy rival, was resolved 
upon winning. 

Everard was appointed starter, and Sir 
a said he would be the umpire at the 

nish, 

The lake was not more than four hundred 
yards across, and the start given was tre- 
mendous. 

Barring accidents the result ought to have 
been certain. 

The merest muff had a chance of beating the 
champion. 

Charlton skimmed over to his post, and 
David Brewster sprawled his way to his. The 
gravity of both the competitors was a great deal 
too much for Everard, and he was in agonies to 
keep himself from a fit of laughter. 

He took up his post between them, and in 
orthodox style cried out: 

“Are youready, gentlemen? Go!” 

David Brewster immediately went down, and 
fell heavily, but in feverish haste he scrambled 
to his feet and put all his weight and knowledge 
inte his efforts to get along. 

He was a lucky man at all times upon the ice, 
and went through unpremeditated movements 
that would have upset many a better man. 

He now fairly risked his neck in his efforts to 
win, and soon, as a professional reporter would 
say, “ got the steam on.” 

Charlton gained on him fast, but he saw he 
had ali his work cut out to be the first past the 
chairs, and he fairly flew over the ice, his skates 
Screaming like sea-gulls before a’storm. 

Everard applauded and laughed, Sir Horace 
clapped his hands, and Bernice and Aureola 
waved their handkerchiefs. 

Fifty yards from home, David Brewster still 
led by fifty yards, and victory seemed certain. 
But as nothing is lost until something is won, 








and the lip so was there a hitch in the termina- 
tion to the race. 

David Brewster, who had come all this way 
considerably out of the eentre of gravity, over- 
taxed beneficent nature by getting a little too 
much off his balance, and within five yards of 
winning, came down a purler. Charlton flying 
behind, saw him fall, but too late to save him- 
self, and pitching over his rival came in a win- 
ner by a yard or two, head first and sprawling. 

The air echoed again and again with the 
laughter of the lookers-on, and even the servant, 
schooled never to laugh in the presence of his 
superiors, had to turn away and fight with a fit 
of laughter that made him suffer untold agonies. 
Neither of the competitors, however, saw much 
joke in it. 

‘© You should have kept out of my course,” 
grunted David Brewster, as he got up very 
slowly. 

“You should have kept upon your feet,” 
snarled Charlton, then, catching sight of 
Aureola’s face red with laughter, he frowned 
majestically, and tried to bear nis fall with 
dignity. 

But it was no use ; laughter was the order of 
the day, and he soon joined them. David 
Brewster alone remained sedate, but he had 
aching bones to help him to preserve his 
gravity. 

“It is good fun riding upon chairs with 
somebody pushing you,” said Bernice when she 
at last could speak with composure. 

“Splendid idea,” said David Brewster, 
seizing one. ‘ Miss Harman, will you permit 
me to give youa run ?” 

** With pleasure,” she said, although she was 
sorry it was not Charlton who had volunteered 
his services. She was beginning to think it was 
time he was forgiven and peace made. 

** Don’t go on the east side,” said Charlton. 
“It requires a skater to get over there with 
safety. It is not so sheltered as the rest, and 
the wind kept off the first frost.” 

«I have been over it,” said David Brewster, 
“ and it didn’t even crack.” 

“ Perhaps it bent,’ said Charlton. 

* Not much.” 

“Ice that bends is dangerous. If it cracks 
without giving in it is all right.” 

“This is not the first time I have been on the 
ice,” said David Brewster, in his most dignified 
manner, in which it may be said that there was 
more starch than real dignity. 

“I hope there is no real danger,” Aureola 
said, as she was being propelled forward at a 
varying pace, owing to the wilfulness of her 
cavalier’s skates. 

** None in the least,” he said. ‘Mr. Power 
is one of your knowing gentlemen who like to 
make a fuss wherever they go.” 

«He is generally considered very quiet.” 

« But he has not been very quiet to-day,” 

“Perhaps. not ; but are you not in the dan- 
gerous part ?” 

“Yes, and as you perceive there is not the 
least-——” 

Crack! smash! and Aureola found herself in 
the midst of broken ice and bubbling water, 
with a full view of David Brewster clinging 
frantically to the chair, and entirely absorbed in 
attending to his personal safety. 
She was a plucky girl, but she understood her 
peril, and felt her heart sink within her. She 
was young, and life was far too pleasant for her 
to let it slip away from her if she could help it, 
and she gave vent to a cry for assistance. 
It was yet on her lips when the aid she needed 
came. 
Charlton Power came flying up, plunged in, 
and threw his arm around her. 
* Don’t be alarmed, Miss Harman,’’ he said, 
« the water is not so deep a few yards away, and 
I can fignt my way toit. Keep a good grip on 
that chair, Brewster, and Ill come back for 
ou.” 
ae Oh, don’t leave me,” gasped Brewster, 
piteously, ‘‘ save us both.” 
But Charlton only repeated his former advice, 
and manfully breaking his way through the ice 
soon landed safely, and handed his lovely burden 





and as there is many a slip between the cup 


‘Take her home at once,” he said, “ or she 
may get a serious chill.” 

“Oh, don’t think of me,” murmured Aureola, 
“T am not worthy of any one’s thought.” 

A pressure of the hand was his rejoinder, and 
bidding Everard stand by in case he should be 
wanted, Charlton plunged in again and, laying 
violent hands upon the gallant Brewster, 
brought him chair and all to land. 

«This will be my death,” murmured he. 

“ Off with your skates,” said Charlton, “and 
run to the Chyne as fast as you can. Everard, 
you cut out the pace for us until we reach the 
others. Sir Horace and the man are fairly 
racing home with Aureola in a chair.” 

It was not long before they overtook the first 
party, and Charlton insisted upon helping to 
carry Aureola. She demurred warmly, and 
bade him go on for fear of catching cold. 

“I never catch a cold, or rather a cold never 
catches me,” he said. 

** If you won’t go on,” she said, “I must run 
with you,” and slipping from her chair she took 
his proferred arm, and they all ran back to the 
Chyne together. 


“If you please, Sir Horace, Mr. Brewster 
thinks he had better stop in bed, and he begs to 
be excused.” 

“‘ Very well,” replied Sir Horace, “let dinner 
be served.” 

The butler made his bow and went off to give 
the cook the necessary order. During the 
short wait Charlton, who was sitting beside 
Aureola, improved the occasion. 

Po will never be unkind to me again ?”’ he 
said. 
“Never,” she lied, adding, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “unless you give me cause.” 

* That’s a woman's reservation,” he said, 
“and I forgive it.” 

** Very hard you are,” she said, with a bow, 
“but now tell me why you did not come near 
the Chyne for three whole days.” 

“Oh! I was hipped.” 

i Nonsense, you were out of 
temper.” 

« Well, I fancy I was, Aureola, but it was all 
the fault of that beggar Brewster, who put all 
sorts of things into my head.” 

« What things ?” 

** How inquisitive you are.” 

* I insist upon hearing.” 

«« If you insist, there’s an end of it, Aureola. 
He told me you were fishing for a husband— 
had fished for him, and were fishing for me. I 
am sorry——” 

“Sorry, Charlton? Why should you be? 
Fishing, of course I was. But I did not cast 
my line at Mr. Brewster. I fished for you, and 
I have caught you. If you think you are not 
worth having, say so, and I will throw you into 
the waters of a loveless life again.” 

* Don’t dothat, Aureola. No fish ever expe- 
ri d such p) re at being caught as I.” 

** You are sure you don’t repent of what you 
said this afternoon ?” she asked. “It is not 
too late to retract.” 

“I would not recall it for the wealth of 
Persia,” replied Charlton, looking earnestly 
into her deep blue eyes. 

They had forgotten they were not alone, and 
there is no knowing how far they might have 
gone in love’s dalliance if the butler had not 
announced dinner in a sonorous voice, which was 
to them what the blast of the trumpet was to 
the Sleeping Beauty—they awoke toconscious- 
ness, and returned to the world, and, it may be 
added, made an excellent dinner. 





David Brewster had some gruel in bed, and 
the housekeeper of the Chyne, a kindly old 
dame, brought it to him. While he was par- 
taking of it she sat down by the side of the 
bed and cheerfully chatted on various things. 

She had something to tell him, and by-and- 
bye she worked her way to it. Already every 
servant in the house knew that Charlton Power 





somewhat unwillingly to Sir Horace. 


had proposed to Aureola Harman and been 
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accepted, and that was the news she had to 
tell. 

“A very pretty pair they will make,” she 
said, meditatively. 

“They! Who?” asked David Brewster. 

«‘ Mr. Power and Miss Harman,” replied the 
dame. “But I daresay you could see it was 
coming all along—we could.” 

“Do you mean to say that he’s done it 
already?” said the invalid, ina state of fixed 
amazement, “ or are you only ’surmising ?” 

* Proposed in the drawing-room this afternoon 
after they had changed their clothes,” said the 
housekeeper, complacently, “ and two doves is 
nothing to them.” 

David Brewster muttered something between 
his teeth, and it was a fortunate ‘thing the 
housekeeper did not hear it, as she was included 
in a genetal anathema. Pushing away his 
gruel, he said he could eat no more, and would 
like to go to sleep. 

The housekeeper removed the tray and kept a 
placid face until she was out of the room. Then 
she beamed with a smile of triumph. 

« And I'd have stopped it myself before. rou 
should,have had her,”’.she said, with a meaning 
look at the door of the room where David 
Brewster lay grinding his teeth and confounding 
the happy pair below. “Ay! that I would 
somehow. ButI never thought she was such a 
fool as to think of you.” 

The next morning David Brewster left the 
Chyne and’ came back to it no more. He 
ehanged his politics, and violently opposed Sir 
Horace Werner at the election, but the baronet 
came off triumphant, and then his quondam 
friend ‘and enemy sold what property he had in 
the neighbourhood, down to the Water Meadow, 
which Charlton Power bought, and left the 
neighbourhood for good. 

He was not missed, and after a time the young 
married people, absorbed in’ their happiness, 
entirely forgot him. 





OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


—_— 


A Querr SHaver+A Dratoauvr.—Barber : 
** How long ago did you have your hair cut ?’”— 
Customer: “Ob, about three months ago.”— 
Barber: “ Awful .bad cut, who cut it ?”’—Cus- 
tomer: “ Youdid.” Silence of ten minutes.— 
Barber, resuming: “I see that your chin has 
been cut by the last barber that'shaved you.” 
—Customer: “ Yes.”—Barber: ‘ You ought to 
have built a head on him bigger’n a mule !”— 
Customer: ‘‘I did.’ The barber continued to 
shave in silence with extreme care. 

Oup Parr.—Thomas Parr was born at Win- 
nington, in the parish of Alberbury, Shropshire, 
in 1483. His father, John Parr, was an agri- 
cultural labourer, and Thomas followed . the 
same occupation. At the age of eighty he 
married his first wife, and about eight years 
after her death, when he was 120 years old, he 
married for the second time. Having in 1635 
attained the wonderful age of 152 years and 
upwards he was visited by the Earl of Arundel, 
the owner of estates in Shropshire, who was 
curious tosee him. The earl was so impressed 
that he brought Parrto London. Partly owing 
to the fatigue of the journey, partly to the 
crowds that flocked to see him, and particularly 
to the changed mode of life which he led, Parr 
soon fell illand died. He was buried November 
15, 1635, in Westminster Abbey, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory. After death 
his body was examined by the celebrated Dr. 
Harvey, who found it remarkably stout and 
healthy, without any trace of decay or organic 
disease, 0 that had it not been for his altered 
way of living he might have reached even a 
greater age. ‘The chief authority for Parr’s life 





When presented to Charles the First at Court, 
that monarch said to him, “ You have lived 
longer than other men, what have you done 
more than other men?” to which Old Parr re- 
plied, “I did penance when I was a hundred 
years old.” ‘Taylor says: 

He entertained no gout, no ache he felt, 

The air was good and temperate where he dwelt ; 

While mavisses and sweet-tongued nightingales 

Dia chant him roundeiays and madrigals. 

Thus living within bounds of nature’s laws, 

Of bis long-lasting life may be some cause. 
Of course he had a peculiar and wonderful con- 
stitution as well. bert Parr, his grandson, 
was born at Kinver, in 1633, and died in 1757, 
at the age of 124 years. In the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine” for 1814 there is a view of Old Parr’s 
cottage near Alberbury. 

A CuripreEn’s Crusapr.—Some of the best 
witnesses for the history of the middle ages 
confirm that, seduced by the preaching of 
fanatics, the children of France and Germany, 
about the year 1213, thought themselves author- 
ised by Heaven to attempt a crusade. Boys 
and girls stole from their homies, no bolts, no 
bars, no fear of father or love of mother could 
hold them back, and the number of youthful 
converts was thirty thousand. They were or- 
ganised by some fanatical wretches, one of whom 
was taken and hanged at Cologne. The children 
drove down France, crossed the Alps, and those 
who survived thirst, hunger, and heat, presented 
themselves at the gates of the seaports of Italy 
and the south of France. Many were driven 
back to their homes, but seven large ships full 
of them went from Marseilles; two of the vessels 
were wrecked on the isle of St. Peter, the rest 
of the ships went to Burgia and Alexandria, and 
the masters sold the children'to slavery. Honest 
Fuller says: “This crusade was done by the in- 
stinct of the devil, who, as it were, desired a 
cordial of children’s blood to comfort his weak 
stomach, long cloyed with murdering of men.” 

Samven Foorr, tHe Actor.—Foote, the 
actor, once proprietor of the Haymarket theatre 
(died 1777), was the pre-eminent humourist of 
his day. In the autumn of 1777 he disposed 
of his theatre to Colman; and resolved to try 
the restorative effects of a visit to France. He 
artived' at the Ship Inn, Dover, on his way to 
Calais. Here he is said to have given vent to 
his last’ flash of merriment. Going into the 
kitchen to order a particular dish for dinner, he 
encountered’ the cook; who, hearing that he 
was going to France, boasted that for her part 
she had never been out of her own country, 
*““Why; cooky,” said Foote, “that is very 
strange; for they tell me upstairs that you have 
been several times all over Greece.” ‘They 
may say what they like;” she replied, “but I 
never was ten miles from Dover in my life.” 
“Nay,” rejoined Foote, “that must be a fib, for 
I myself nave seen you at Spithead.” The 
other servants now perceived the joke, and a 
universal roar pervaded the kitchen, Foote pre+ 
senting them with a crown to drink his health 
and a prosperous voyage. On this he was des- 
tined never to embark, being seized the next 
morning witha sucéession of shivering fits, of 
which he expired in the course of a few hours, 
at theage of fifty-seven. His body was interred 
in Westminster Abbey. He was one of those 
men who seem to be born to be droll, and 
whose irresistibly comic powers render it almost 
impossible’ to contemplate them ina moral or 
serious light. Dr. Jonnson ’said of him to Bos- 
well: “Tne first time I was in company with 
Foote was at Fitzherbert’s. Having no good 
opinion of ‘the fellow, I was resolved not to be 
pleased, and it is very difficult to please me 


;against my will. I went on eating my dinner 


pretty sullenly, affecting not to mind him, but 
the dog was se very comical that I was obliged 
to lay down my knife and fork, throw myself 
back in my chair, and fairly laugh it out. Sir, 
he was irresistible.” Foote’s mother 
bore a strong resemblance to her son, both in 

rson and disposition. From her he inherited 


| his mirthful and his extravagant propensities. 


is a pamphlet by John Taylor, the “water | She was often embarrassed for money. Onone 
poet.” ‘Taylor relates that Parr, at the age of | occasion she wrote to Foote: “ Dear Sam, I am 


105, was obliged to do penance in a white sheet 


| in prison for debt; come and assist your loving 


at the door of the parisn church at Alberbury.| mother, E. Foote.” To -this brief note he re- 





ie **Dear Mother, so am I, which prevents 
is'duty being paid to his loving mother by her 
affectionate son, Sam. Foote,. P.S. I have sent 
my attorney to assist.you; in the meantime let 
us hove for. better days.” Foote allowed his 
moth -r a hundreda year. 

Durcn Laptss’ Hrap-prrsszrs.—The females 
of North Holland are particularly distin- 
guished by their’ beauty, by the remark- 
able. clearness of their complexions, and 
by the neatness and gracefulness of their 
costumes, which is almost peculiar to the 
district. The back of the. head is encir- 
cled by a broad fillet of pure gold, shaped like 
a horseshoe, which confines the hair and termi- 
nates on each side of the temple in two large 
rosettes, also of puré gold, suspended somewhat 
like blinkers before the eyes of a horse; over 
this is worn.a cape or veil of the finest and 
richest lace, with lappets hanging down the 
neck; and a, pair of enormous gold earrings. 
Thesé ornaments are ‘often of real gold, even 
among the lower classes, and the cost of them 
is considerable. Great sacrifices. are made to 

urchase them, and they are considered heir- 
ooms in a family. In a church at Alkmaar 
three hundred of these head-dresses may be seen 
at once, on Sunday, 

Boat Lirz 1n Hotztamp,—A portion of the 
poorer inhabitants live entirely in the cellars of 
the houses. There is also a class who live con- 
stantly upon ‘the canals, making their vessels 
their home. . In this and in many other respects 
the Dutch’ bear a strong resemblance to the 
Chinese. Like that industrious and economical 
race, they keep their hogs, their ducks, and 
other domestic animals, constantly on. board. 
Their cabins display the same neatness as the 
parlours of their countrymen on shore; _ the 
women employ themselves in all the domestic 
offices, and are assiduons in embellishing their 
little sitting-rooms with the labours of the 
needle, and many of them have little gardens of 
tulips, hyacinths, anemones, and various other 
flowers. Somé of these vessels are of, great 
length, but generally narrow, suitable to the 
canals and sluices of the towns. This mode of 
living is a good example of Dutch industry and 
thrift. A man marries. He and his wife pos- 
sess or purchase & small boat that will carry one 
to three tons. They live and cook on board, 
move about, carry articles to and from markets; 
and their first, if not second, child is born, or at 
least nursed, in this puny vessel. The wife 
nurses the children, mends, and often makes, 
all the family clothes, cooks, and assists in navi- 
gating the craft, especially in steering; when 
you may at the'same time observe the husband 
with a rope over his. shoulder, dragging the 
boot along a canal or river when the wind is 
adverse. In process of, time they buy a larger 
vessel, probably of six or Seven tons, and, if the 
smaller one be not unfit for use, sell it to a 
young beginning couple. In the second vessel 
their family grows, until they are probably 
strong enough to manage together, with perhaps 
an additional hand or’ two, oné of those large 
vessels carrying from 200 to 400 tons, called 
Rhine boats, on board of all which the popula- 
tion live in the manner described. 

Pence Cuartrs Epwarp Strvuarr.—The 
unfortunate “ Young Pretender” latterly gave 
himself up to wine, and this failing, it appears, 
preserved out country from a third attempt to 
restore the Stuarts to the British throne. “I 
know from high authority,” says Sir N. W. 
Wraxall, in his Historical Memoirs, “that as 
late as the year 1770 the Duke de Cnoiseul, then 
first minister of France, not deterred by the ill 
success of the attempts made.in 1715 and 1745, 
meditated to undertake a third effort for restor- 
ing the House of Stuart. His enterprising spirit 
let him to profit by the dispute which arose be- 
tween the English and Spanish crowns respect- 
ing the possession of Falkland Island, in order 
to accomplish the object. As the first step 
necessary towards it, he despatched a private 
emissary to, Rome, who signified to Charles 


Edward Choiseul’s desire of seeing him imme- 
diately at Paris. He complied, and arrived in 
that city with the utmost privacy. The minister 
fixed the same night, at twelve o'clock, when he 
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and the Marshal de Broglio would be ready to 
receive the Pretender, and to lay before him 
their plan for an invasion of England. The 
Hotel de Choiseul was named for the interview, 
to which place he was enjoined to repair in a 
nackney coach, disguised, and without any at- 
tendant. At the appointed time the duke and 
the marshal, furnished with the requisite papers 
and instructions drawn up for his conduct on 
the expedition, were ready, but, after waiting a 
full hour expecting his appearance every instant, 
when the clock struck one they concluded that 
some unforeseen accident must have intervened 
to prevent his arrival. Under this impression, 
they were preparing to separate, when the noise 
of wheels was‘ heard in the court yard, and a 
few moments afterwards the Pretender entered 
the room in a state’of such intoxication as to be 
utterly incapable of ordinary conversation. 
Disgusted, as well as indignant at the disgrace- 
ful conduct, and well convinced that no expedi- 
tion undertaken for the restoration of a man so 
lost to every sense of decency or self-interest 
could be crowned with success, Choiseul, with- 
out hesitation, sent him the next morning. a 
peremptory order to quit the French dominions.” 
The Pretender returned to Italy, where he ex- 
perienced every mortification, and ended his 
inglorious career in January, 1788, at Florence, 
as his grandfather, King James the Second, had 
done in 1701, at the palace of St. Germains, near 
Paris. 

“BrisHor Banpstrinas.”—According to Lord 
Fountainhill’s Diary (which is preserved in the 
Advocate’s Library at Edinburgh, and contains 
many highly curious notes on Scottish affairs 
from 1680 to 1701) Dr. Paterson, Bishop of 
Edinburgh, was upbraided in the popular lam- 
poons as a very “loose fish.” “He is said to have 
kissed the bandstrings in_the pulpit, in the 
midst of a discourse, which was the signal 
agreed on betwixt him and a lady to whom he 
was suitor, to show, he could think upon her 
charms, even while engaged in the most solemn 
duties of his profession. Hence he was nick- 
named Bishop Bandstrings, 

PresENcr oF Minp.—There is nothing like 
presence of mind after all. The other day, 
during a tremendous shower, a gentleman 
entered a fashionable West End club, bearing a 
splendid ivory-handled silk umbrella, which he 
placed on the stand. Instantly another gentle- 
man, who was mourning the abstraction of just 
such an article, jumped up. “ Will you allow 
me to look at that?” he said, sternly. 
“Certainly,” said the umbrella-carrier, “I was 
just taking it to the police-station. It was left 
in my house last night by a burglar whom we 
frightened off. I hope it will prove a first-rate 
clue.” And though the exasperated owner could 
plainly see where his name had been scratched 
off the handle he sat down and changed the 
“i. 

OARDED TREASURES.—The custom of bury- 
ing money, remarks the “Book of Days,” 
belongs rather to a rude or a disturbed state of 
society. Where matters are more systematic 
and peaceful spare cash can always be made to 
yield interest. On April 10, 1848, eight 
labourers were employed in grubbing up trees 
at Tuffnell Park, near Highgate, and during 
their labours they lighted upon two jars con- 
taining nearly four hundred sovereigns in gold. 
They divided the money, and one of them spent 
his share; but soon afterwards Mr. Tuffnell, one 
of the lords of the manor, claimed the whole of 
it as “treasure trove.” There is a complex law, 
partly statute and partly civil, relating to the 
recovery of treasure for which the original 
Owner does not apply, and, according to the 
circumstances of the finding, the property 
belongs to the Crown, to the lord of the manor, 
or to the finder, or to two out of these three, 
While the eight labourers were anxiously puz- 
zling over Mr. Tuffnell’s claim the real owner 
stepped forward and told a singular tale. He 
was a brassfounder living in Clerkenwell, and 
being, about nine months before, under a tem- 
porary delusion, he one night took. out two jars 
of sovereigns with him, and buried them in the 
field at Tuffnell Park. Being able to prove 
these facts, his claim to the money was admitted, 





In other cases the burying of treasure results, 
not from any delusion, but from the ignorance of 
the owner astoany better mode of securing it. In 
1820 some labouring men, on clearing outaditch 
at Bristol, found a number of guineas and half- 
guineas and asilver snuffoox. Some time after 
a sailor was seen to be disconsolately grubbing 
at that shot, and on inquiry it appeared that, 
before starting on his last voyage, he had 
hidden behind the ditch his few worldly trea- 
sures, and had cut a notch in a tree to denote 
the spot. The French Revolution was fruitful 
in instances of buried treasurej some of which: 
occurred in our own country—as in January, 
1836, at Great Stanmore: 





FACETIZ.. 


AGRICULTURAL IitpLewents RequrkED FOR 

Dieeine Porarors'1n Maro-—T wo field pieces. 
Punch. 
“ ACCIDENTS WILL-HAPPEN.” 

Berreson (at last win a pheasant, after 
missing right and left day}: ‘Ah, hal 
Knocked him over*that time, Jenkins:” 

Keeper: ‘ Yes} sir; they will fly into it some- 
times !” Punch. 

AN IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


Some difference of opinion prevails in Ireland 
as to the-accuracy of “Griffiths’s Valuation.” 
Some landowners may, ask ‘in a tone implying} 
not curiosity, but’ cavily« Who's Griffiths?” but 
it is only a small. minority’ who reply: “Not a 
safe man.” Punch. 

Tus Wixp To Ger at’ Onz’s Bowrs:—The 
Gnaw+Easter. Punch. 


Timzs-Srrvine.—The newsman. 
Fanny, Folks.. 
Tue Exacr Oprosite’ro“ Vita Warmri.’” 
—A dead heat. Funny Folks. 
OBVIOUSLY. 
Tux general opinion is that “the good time: 
coming” is a good time coming. 
Fanny Folks. 


A Poxs-rry SHow.—The relics of the Frank=4_ 


lin Arctic Expedition. Funny Folks. 


Buioop Rerarrons.—Leeches. 
Funny Folks. 


COMPARISONS ARE—SUGGESTIVE. 


Borcuer: “ Hardly knew you,as you passed 
this morning in uniform. Never. saw you init 
before.” 

LizvuTENANT: ‘Dessay not. Of course we 
never wear the beastly thing off duty,” 

Burcurr: “Just like me, sir, I’m. always 
glad to get out o’ my butchering clothes!” 

Funny Folks. 


GOING A LITTLE TOO FAR. (A FACT.) 


Zistuetic Lapy or THE House (to Civil 
Service Tenor): “ Will you not favour. us with 
a. song, Mr. Topkins ?” 

C.S.T.: “You must excuse me,I fear. I 
never sing inaroom without a dado!’ 

—Moonshine. 


Wire (reading): “The Land League has 
given instructions not to pay rents except accord- 
ing to Griffiths’s valuation” Who’s Griffiths, 
then’?” 

Houssanp: “ Well, you know they shoot land- 
lords who won’t take their rent by Griffitns’s 
valuation.” 

Wire: “ Yes; I know. But who’s Griffiths ?” 

Hussanp: “Griffiths! Well, ‘Griffiths is 
the safe man’—fireproof, you know.” 

Moonshine. 
AN INSULT (A FACT). 

Inisx M.P. (who, in the fulness of his‘heart— 
and as it is a cold night—has offered cabby a 
glass of whisky): ‘ Scotch, yiz say! Ye’d 
rather have Scotch, wud yez? Is that the way 





yiz insult an Irish gintleman?” Moonshine. 


€ 


Usztess VioLtence.—Striking an attitude. 
Moonshine. 


Tue Frouir or INTEMPERANCE.—A “straw- 
berry” nose. Moonshine. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL.—A correspondent has been 
writing to a contemporary that numbers of 
swallows were seen flying about Silvertown and 
the Albert Docks as lateas the 9th inst., but on 
that day they all.disappeared. Might not the 
Guildhall banquet have had something to do 
with ‘this ? There were plenty of swallows there. 

Moonshine. 

A Sparrimve Deink/—Double diamond. 

Moonshine. 
ADVANCED VIEWS. 

Youre Lap‘ Good: morning, Mrs. Par- 
kins How*does yourhusband get on with his 
reading?’ Does: heestill do his Bible chapter 
every: cr i 

Mikee Pc Bibley mise! Lor’, bless you, he’s 
long beyond that) he's got to the noospaper.” 
ae Moonshine. 

* Daseme-ror Noveiry.—A walting match. 

Moonshine. 
Ti Bowmor /Oowrawriox.—The jaw-bone. 


Moonshine. 
4 


A. Bowie Quierron.—How would you cre- 


matéa dustmany.eh? Moonshine. 
Sourventon Yourts:—Stew-dents. 

Moonshine. 

, A GuaeramDy—Beriously, thirty-six inches. 

Moonshine. 

. Tews Sietsewsre Maw’ rs trae Worip.—A 

foot-mams . Moonshine. 

) "Tera Ottery Piessi-On: Lord Mayor's Show- 

day. Moonshine. 


i Quzsrtowmeds: the new’ Lord Mayor is a 
staunch!) teetotalléey does he literally pass the 
lovingioagf? “Moonshine. 
- Atewasern 1g Bitrrer Tiaie No Ber.—(A 
mes Boater beewséedy he effigy a 
shy: jayy kale-"émean? hope he cue arrest tea 
you’ve-déubleeweexewise head. Moonshine. 
A-PROSTFUTE “ APPLEY ’’-CATION. 


Tienian* who ate his words said they were 
most luscious and juicy—being, in fact, each'one 
of them a part of his (s)peach. —Fun. 


THE ART OF POLITENESS. 


Hosrzss: ‘Now, Reginald, dear, what would 
you like—a piece of cake ?” 
Reeinatp: “ Yes.” 


Hostess: “ Yes, if you—— Yes, if you 
what ?” 
REGINALD: “ Yes, if-you like.” Fun. 


Wuy are all vessels cruising between the 
Isle of Wight and the Hampshire coast to be 
avoided P—Because they are always in Solent. 

Fun. 
PALMISTRY. 


Can one foretell the destination of a'claqueur 
at the conclusion of a theatrical performance ?— 
Yes, if he raises his hands it is evident he is go- 
ing to Clap-’em. Fan. 


A QUESTION OF STRENGTH. 


WuEN is a man possessed of irresistible 
strength?—When he is armed with dyna- 
“might” ! Fun. 

WINE NOT. 


Surety “tapping his claret” was a compara- 
tively simple matter when every brave knight 
wore his “¢asque”’ on his head. Fun. 


" ANOTHER PERVERTER OF THE TRUTH. 


Rerresuist: ‘Goin’ to fetsh a dropsh o’ 
beer, old woman’? ‘Thatsh right.” 
Wire: “Yes, but not for you; you said you 
were going to take the pledge this morning.” 
Rerresuist: ‘“Yesh, [ have been round to 
the Good Templarsh Lodgesh this mornin’, but 
they ain’t got a wacancy till after ary a 
; un. 
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[POLITE ATTENTIONS. ] 


THE FAIR ARCHER: 
WHAT SHE WON AND WHAT SHE LOST. 


-— 
al 





Ir wasa great sensation for so small a village, 
nothing like it has been known for a generation, 
and when Isabel Anderson went singing past 
her chamber window “There are no birds in 
last year’s nest,” just as the Widow Bellamy 
was passing the house, the little widow took it 
as @ personal affront, so wrought up were every- 
body’s feelings. 

The Widow Bellamy—Eleanor Kirkham that 
was—seemed to belong to the village. She had 
been born there, and had grown up in its midst; 
had married Charles Bellamy, whom everybody 
knew and loved; and when poor Charlie had 
been taken off suddenly with rheumatism of the 
heart everybody had mourned him and had 
said—for the village was given to speaking its 
mind—that Charlie had done just right, it was 
just like him, in fact, to leave his wife every- 
thing, from the fine old Bellamy homestead 
down to his fancy game-cock and thorough-bred 
pointers. 

That was the village verdict, but even in Cam- 
perdown there was a family who thought dif- 
ferently. Charlie Bellamy’s sister had married 
a Mr. Anderson, and she was a widow now, with 
grown-up children. In straightened circum- 
stances too, when we consider what it costs to 
keep a family of five going in these expensive 





times; and Mrs. Anderson felt that if her 
brother had left her the homestead, which had 
been her home in girlhood, it was as littleas he 
could have been expected to do for his only 
sister and her children. 

To be sure, she was living in a house of her 
own as good as the Bellamy place, but it would 
have been easy to rent or sell that; and, besides 
the associations, the ready money would have 
been so helpful just now, when Isabel was in 
society, and Annie was at boarding-school, and 
John was away at that expensive college pre- 
paring for a profession, at which for the next 
five years he couldn’t be expected to earn 
much. 

Mrs. Anderson didn’t say a great deal about 
all this except to her intimate friends, but to 
them she did confide that she thought it hard. 

There was one saving clause, however, to the 
will, There was no restriction whatever upon 
the fair Eleanor marrying again—there never 
was anything mean about Charlie—but it was 
provided that if she died without heirs direct, 
while the personal property was wholly in her 
power, the Bellamy place would revert to Mrs. 
Anderson’s children. 

Eleanor Bellamy was only twenty-six, and of 
course the prospect was that she would marry 
again and raise a brood of children to inherit 
the Bellamy acres. And that prospective pos- 
sibility was a perpetually rankling thorn in Mrs. 
Anderson’s bosom. 

For the first two years of Eleanor’s widow- 
hood things went on as smoothly as could be de- 
sired. Eleanor herself wasa model of discretion ; 


wore weeds of the most unexceptional length 
and breadth and thickness; saw no one but her 
intimate friends; went nowhere but to church, 
except to visit the poor, to whom her alms were 
liberal. All the village pointed to her with pride 
as an instance of true and proper widowhood. 

But, being still young and fair to look upon, 
and the life, if she chose to be, of all social en- 
tertainments, society was not disposed to ap- 
prove of a too lengthy sacrifice of its favourite 
upon the altar of wifely devotion. So the third 
year the gentlemen protested, with the minis- 
ter at their head, and the girls got about her, 
with the matrons looking on in smiling ap- 
proval, and fairly, so to speak, pulled off her 
weeds. 

Eleanor resisted as well as she might, but it 
ended in her toning down her crape and bomba- 
zine to black silk and tulle. Her widow’s cap 
she couldn’t be induced to part with, and as it 
was in fact only too becoming nobody really 
wondered. Shecame at first to sewing-societies 
and church socials, and at last by degrees to 
afternoon teas, and before the winter was over 
she was fairly though most decorously launched 
once more upon the bosom of the social deep. 

And a very pretty craft the little widow was, 
if the truth must be told; and more than one 
gentleman not only thought so in his inner 
heart but might be heard to express the opinion. 
There were even not wanting those who put 
forth careful feelers in her direction, hoping 
that perchance the little widow’s heart might 
not be wholly insensible to their attractions; 
but Eleanor was discretion itself, and managed, 
without offending anybody, to keep all her 
suitors at arm’slength. And again the village 
pointed to her with pride as a model of pro- 

riety. 

” But there came a erisis. The perverse fates 
could not possibly look en such a situation, I 
suppose, without a desire to muddle it, and so 
they sent to the village—which was, in its way, 
a yery pleasant summer resort, and so known to 
several of the very best familiesin several sur- 
rounding cities, though they kept the knowledge 
confined within prudent bounds—Mr. Algernon 
St. Cyr. 

But this was not the sensation to which I 
alluded at the beginning of this story—at least 
it was only the beginning of it. The village 
was cosmopolitan by reason of its associations, 
and had a certain well-grounded dignity of its 
own which it could always fall back upon when 
occasions demanded, = it at ue in _ 

wer of any magnate, however wealthy or dis- 
tinguished 4 might be, wholly to disturb this 
otium cum dignitate. 

When the village was rocked from centre to 
circumference it was very certain that the 
doings or misdoings of some one or more of its 
own people were at the bottom of it. So, 
though Mr. St. Cyr was of foreign extraction 
and allied to nobility, and the guest in this 
country of the Gerrums, who everybody knew 
were connected by marriage with several foreign 
families of distinction, the village bore his pre- 
sence with great equanimity, giving scarcely 
more than the customary number of dinners and 
teas in his honour—till something happened ! 

That something was that Mr. Algernon St. 
Cyr and Eleanor Bellamy went out horseback 
riding together! : 

There was really nothing remarkable in the 
circumstance, if people didn’t choose to think there 
was. Horseback riding had been one of Eleanor’s 
favourite pastimes in her youth. Many was the 
ride she and Charlie Bellamy had taken together 
during the halcyon days of their courtship, and 
one of Charlie’s first gifts to his pretty young 
wife had been a beautiful Arabian horse, named 
Saladin, with a saddle of blue velvet and all the 
neces: appointments. 

p—magp 5. tere Saladin had been neglected, 
or used only for the somewhat unromantic pur- 
pose of drawing a phaeton, but there was still a 
good deal of fire in his eye, and Eleanor knew 
very well that he was good under the saddle for 
many a gay gallop on the road and many a leap 
over fence and ditch in a cross-country scamper. 
So when Mr. Algernon St. Cyr delivered him- 
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noble an animal should be doomed to pass an 
ignoble life in harness, Eleanor gayly challenged 
him to a race, and appointed time and starting- 
point forthwith. 

They had a grand canter over the Camperdown 
meadows, coming home through the woods, and 
Mr. St. Cyr bowed his thanks when he had lifted 
her down from the saddle at her own door; and 
that, so far as these two knew or cared, was the 
end of it. 

The end indeed! 
ning ! 

From the windows of her Camperdown man- 
sion Mrs. Anderson had espied the pair, and 
her excitement knew no bounds. 

“Isabel,” she cried, “do come here and tell 
me if my eyes deceive me. Is not that Mrs. 
Charles Bellamy and Mr. Algernon St. Cyr out 
horseback riding together ?’’ 

Isabel came, andat once confirmed her mother’s 
judgment. 

Mrs. Anderson wiped her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief ; she was a weeping philosopher. 

“Ah, me!” she said, ‘ how that sight recalls 
the days of my poor brother Charles’s courtship. 
If it has gone that far with them, you may be 
sure that our chances for the reversion of the 
Bellamy place are slight. If it had not been for 
her horseback riding, Eleanor Kirkham never 
would have caught my poor brother.” 

“Well,” said Isabel, smartly, “ you take it 
very coolly.. For my part, I think it is time we 
were upand doing. I shall go over and spend 
a week with Aunt Charlotte at the village 
directly.” 

“T wish you could,” said Mrs. Anderson. “I 
am sure I could trust your ability and your 
devotion to the family interest to open Mr. St. 
Cyr’s eyes, and let him see what he is doing.” 

“Humph!” said Isabel; “he is probably 
amusing himself just now. But we all know 
the danger when a man puts himself in the way 
of a woman like Eleanor, Bellamy.” 

“ But it is rather hard for you,” said Mrs. 
Anderson, “ to have to leave home just now when 
your relations with Mr. Howell are so critical. 
I expected he would propose the last time he 
was here, surely, and he is such a good match.” 

“Well,” said Isabel, wisely, “1 don’t think 
it bad policy to go away just now. He will see 
that Iam not devoting myself wholly to him; 
and then if he should follow me, as I hope he 
will, it will show people in the village that there 
are good matches to be found outside its society. 
‘They’ve held up their heads over Camperdown 
lng enough. Besides, I’d even risk my chances 
with Mr. Howell for the sake of taking Aunt 
Eleanor down. Mrs. Algernon St. Cyr—think 
of that !”? 

“Yes,” said her astute mamma; “ and 
there’s no knowing what may happen. If he’s 
on the lookout fora wife, why, you are younger, 
and, if I must say it, prettier than Eleanor, and 
of a better family by far, and if the man has 
sense he may see it.’ 

“Nonsense,” said Isabel, tossing her head 
with a pleased smile. “I don’t really suppose 
the man means to m any of us, tut if I 
can’t cut, Eleanor Bellamy out I’ll never try my 
nand again. Do you know what I’m going to 
do? I’m going to get up an archery club over 
there, It’s so fashionable, and I’d like to see 
Aunt Eleanor draw a bow beside me;” and Miss 
Isabel straightened up her tall and handsome 
figure and held her head in as haughty a pose 
as Diana herself. 

_“‘Tsabel,” said her mother, with deep impres- 
Siveness, “you have decided ability. Your 
archery club is the very card to play against 
Eleanor’s equestrianism. I am proud of you, 
my daughter.” 

Miss Anderson bought an archery costume 
that very day, and practised zealously with her 
bow. She was @ good figure for the sport, and 
had the strength and the nerve to make a good 
Shot ; whereas the little widow was undeniably 
too petite, and altogether of too dainty a turn, 
to look well on the archery ground. 

It was quite a new sensation at the village 
when Miss Anderson appeared at her Aunt 
Charlotte Trimble’s for a week’s visit and an- 
nounced her intention of forming an archery 


It was only the begin- 








club. She knew the village very well, so she 
began with flattery. 

“‘We never can do these things well over in 
Camperdown,” she said. ‘We are not sufii- 
ciently cosmopolitan to take to new ideas kindly. 
The village always leads us, of course, but then 
Ido think we play a very respectable second. 
And this time too, while you have Mr. St. 
Cyr with you, is, I am sure, the golden oppor- 
tunity.” 

Soa meeting was appointed at Mrs. Trimble’s 
at once, after the fasnion of the village, which 
was truly Athenian in its spirit when any new 
project was mooted. All the desirable people 
attended it, and Miss Anderson was quite the 
heroine of the hour. 

A club with all the proper officers was formed 
on the spot. Mr. St. Cyr’s advice was had con- 
cerning the best make of weapons, and a liberal 
order for bows and targets and all the wonted 
paraphernalia was sent to the nearest city. 
Things were going on swimmingly for Miss 
Anderson. To add to her satisfaction Mr. 
Howell very shortly appeared upon the scene, 
and was at once tacitly recognised as her adorer ; 
and as he was decidedly a catch, and as she was 
able to say that they were not engaged—no! she 
had never thought of such a thing—she had all 
the glory of the conquest and her freedom 
besides, which, under the circumstances, was 
the best that she could desire. 

Meantime she was getting in a good many 
telling blows against her Aunt Eleanor. 

“She is my aunt—by marriage,’ she had 
said to Mr. St. Cyr, “and of course I must 
recognise the fact; but the truth is, she was 
very little thought of till she married my uncle, 
and she never would have caught him if it had 
not been for her dashing horseback riding. 
Now I can ride perhaps as well as Mrs. Bellamy, 
but I never care to advertise the fact, while 
Saladin and his blue velvet saddle are the cards 
that she regularly plays upon strangers.” 

Mr. St. Cyr thought this a rather amazing 
speech. But Miss Anderson amused him, and he 
lent himself to the sensation of the hour. 

Meantime the little widow was not a wholly 
uninterested spectator of the game. She under- 
stood Miss Anderson perfectly, but, being quite 
used to her airs, took no offence at them, at 
least manifested none, but pursued the even 
tenor of her way without flinching. It was 
evident that she would never be a star archer, 
but that fact did not disturb her gentle soul, 
neither did she display any pique concerning 
the success of Miss Anderson’s plans or throw a 
single straw in the way of their achievement. 
In respect of her archery, she was quite ona 
par with Mr. Howell, who, though a tolerable 
shot, took no particular interest in the sport, 
but preferred a quiet chat to all the sports of 
the field. 

Mrs. Bellamy found this out at the very first 
tournament—Miss Anderson had explained that 
tournament was the proper word—from the 
simple fact that while everybody else was car- 
ried away with the sport they two were left 
upon the piazza, which indeed overlooked 
the scene quite fairly, and their absence was 
wholly unnoticed. 

Apropos of archery they got talking of Scott’s 
novels, then of Froude, and so around to ritual- 
ism and church spectacles, and thence to the 
influence of woman, and had begun to feel quite 
at home with each other, before Mrs. Bellamy, 
who had kept her eye upon the group below 
them, saw signs of a dissolution, and felt that 
it was time for them to break up their téte-a- 
téte before it should be remarked. 

She had the tact then to send Mr. Howell to 
one side of the busy, buzzing group of archers, 
while she approached it from the other, so that 
the most astute among them never noticed that 
there had been a téte-a-téte at all! Or if Mr. 
St. Cyr did notice it, he thought so little of it 
that he might as well have had no eyes. He 
was very busy handing Miss Anderson her arrows, 
and had just then no thought of anybody else. 

For Mr. St. Cyr, with an idle man’s inconse- 
quence, was amusing himself just now with 
Miss Anderson. When the shooting was over 
and refreshments were served, he was still by 
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her side, and Mr. Howell was obliged to make 
himself agreeable to a young lady in a white 
muslin dress and long curls, quite the style of 
young lady that he did nor admire. 

Mrs. Trimble noticed this, and said to her 
niece: 

Isabel, it seems to me that you are neglect- 
ing Mr. Howell. I’d pay him rather more 
attention if I were in your place.” 

But Miss Anderson’s head was a little turned. 
Beside Mr. St. Cyr, Mr. Howell seemed tame 
and commonplace. She had not yet thoroughly 
learned, as her aunt had, that a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush. Still, when it came 
time to go home, she accepted Mr. Howell’s 
escort, and was very sweet to him all the way. 

**You have had a pleasant evening, I judge ?” 
he said. 

** Yes, indeed; have not you ?” 

“Oh, yes; archery rather bores me, of course ; 
that is, if Iam totest my own skill; but, stand- 
ing apart, I quite enjoyed it. You made avery 
pretty group I assure you.” 

He had been admiring her, then, from a 
distance! What fidelity! She had little idea 
that his admiration of her had been but an 
underthought to his pleasant interview with 
Mrs. Bellamy. 

“Do you like Mr. St. Cyr?” he asked, quite 
coolly. 

“Yes, in a way, certainly. I like him to hand 
me my arrows, because he understands what I 
need. But I must tell you a little secret. You 
will not mind my being confidential with you, 
will you? Iam rescuing Mr. St. Cyr from my 
Aunt Eleanor! She had her toils set for him, 
I am persuaded, and she is such a designing 
person. And you know if she marries and has 
children, we lose the reversion of the Bellamy 
place ; and mamma can’t bear the idea, for it 
was her old home, and then the estate is of 
value.” 

“ T see,” said Mr. Howell, dryly. 

Perhaps it occurred to him that in this little 
comedy, which he was perfectly capable of ap- 
preciating, there was more than one designing 
woman—if, indeed, Mrs. Bellamy had designs, 
which he did not half believe. But he very 
prudently held his tongue on that subject. 

It is not to be supposed that Mrs. Bellamy 
was wholly unaware of the tactics of her niece. 
Indeed the web of this oily Arachne seemed to 
her quite transparent. It rather amused her 
than otherwise, and, being an old chess-player, 
she knew well that the best defence is often an 
aggression. It was very true that she could 
never distinguish herself at archery, but it was 
also tfue that there are more ways than one to 
keep oneself in the forefront of the battle where 
honours are thickest. The archery club was of 
course nothing unless it was entertained and 
offered an opportunity to display itself. 

Though there were plenty of spacious and 
commodious houses in the village, it happened 
that few of them had grounds so well calculated 
for the purposes of archery as the Bellamy 
place. Mrs. Bellamy, therefore, with the 
sweetest grace in the world, invited the archery 
club to set up its target on her spacious lawn 
and shoot there at will. 

**And when you are ready for a trial of skill 
with the Camperdown Club ”—for Camperdown 
HAD a club by this time—“I will invite them 
over to meet you, and we will have a tournament 
that shall’ be a regular Field of the Cloth of 
Gold—that is modern gold.” 

“You evidently think,” said Mr. Howell, 
laughing, “that the ancient metal was the finer 
of the two.” 

« Well,” she replied, with equal gaiety, “ you 
know what Tom Hughes says about the gilt gin- 
gerbread of the Fairs of his youth; that if the 
old worthies who ate of it could be dug up from 
their deep graves, more gold would be found 
among their dust than would serve to gild all 
the cake in a Fair in these degenerate days. I 
fear I. agree with him only too well concerning 
the apostasy of our times.” 

So the archery club ery upon Mrs. 
Bellamy’s lawn, and talked of the coming tour- 
nament; and Mr. St. Cyr, who was too much 
a manof the world not to have some idea of 
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what was going on, quietly observed to himself 
that in some respects human nature was much 
alike the world over. 

When the village was quite satisfied with its 
own progress in archery it challenged Camper- 
down. The meet was to be on Mrs. Bellamy’s 
lawn, and that worthy and hospitable lady made 
quite remarkable preparations for the event. 
Mr. Howell had gone back to Camperdown with 
Miss Anderson, but it became necessary for him 
to drive over to the village quite’ frequently on 
various errands connected with the business of 
the club. 

He had not yet proposed to Miss Anderson, 
and that young lady’s mamma was getting 
somewhat uneasy on the subject, but nobody 
else thought that there was the slightest doubt 
concerning his ultimate intentions. He made 
himself very much at home with that young 
lady’s relatives, and visited Mrs. Bellamy’ quite 
as though he considered himself already related 
toher. He never paid her any particular atten- 
tion when they were out together, especially if 
Miss Anderson were present; but he was there 
a good deal, which was natural enough, consider- 
ing that it was, so tospeak, the headquarters of 
the club. 

Meantime Mr. St. Cyr’s attentions to Miss 
Anderson were growing quite noticeable. No- 
body thought any more of his being in the 
slightest degree attracted by the Widow’ Bella- 
my, and the village—which knew well enough 
the ways of the world not to take quickly to false 
alarms—said that really it did look as though 
Mr. St. Cyr might be in earnest ; and Isabel was 
so elated with what she considered her triumph 
over her Aunt Eleanor that she was less quick- 
sighted than usual. 

“It would be so nice, mamma,” she said, “ if 
I should go abroad to live and you could come 
to see me ; and who knows what it might do for 
Anne, who really is growing up. very pretty ? 
But I must have a new cashmere for. this tour- 
nament, and it must be something thoroughly 
‘chic’ and becoming.” 

«I’m sure I don’t know where the money is 
coming from,” said Mrs. Anderson. “I think 
this St. Cyr business is a delusion, and I’m 
sorry that you ever took up archery. It has 
been very expensive, and I can see plainly that 
it bores Mr. Howell, and he is so unexception- 
able. A fine old family, plenty of money, and 
an excellent character. Really we might 
better afford to lose the Bellamy place than lose 
him.” 

« Well,” said the young lady, rather sharply, 
«‘who talks of losing him? He is just as de- 
voted as ever. Only last evening he told me, 
anite with the interest of one of the family, 
that it would be a shame for the Bellamy place 
to go out of the family, and he quite accorded 
with me in the hope that it might not. AndI 
am sure, mamma, when I went over to the vil- 
lage to break up that odious flirtation between 
Aunt Eleanor and Mr. St. Cyr, you were quite 
as much in favour of the planas I was; and now 
that I have wholly succeeded I’m sure you 
ought not to blame me.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Anderson, “I 
won't blame you. I suppose it is all right—at 
jeast I hope so.” 

And then they went on planning the tourna- 
ment costume. 

In the very midst who should come in but 
Mr. St. Cyr, announced in due form, of course, 
by the servant, yet taking the ladies quite by 
surprise. 

Now, truth to tell, Mr. St. Cyr, who was only 
stopping in this dull little town because of some 
delay in his remittances and a disinclination to 
ask help from those fine city friends of his, with 
whom possibly he was not on quite as intimate 
terms as the village imagined, had begun to 
find the place pall upon him, and was deter- 
mined to set a little sensation astir. 

Good morning,” said Mr. St. Cyr. 


you are well this morning. 


** Hope 
Lovely weather, 


isn’t it? Thought I'd ride over and give you 
Lo news; thought you might like to know, you 
now.” 


“Ab? said Mrs. Anderson, very genially. 





«Has anything happened? Isabel, dear, Mr. 
St. Cyr has brought some news.” 

This last to Isabel, who had retired into the 
sewing-room, ostensibly to say a word to the 
dressmaker, but in reality to give her crimps a 
shake. 

* Good morning, Mr. St. Cyr,” she said, emerg- 
ing fromthe side-room. “ I’msure you are very 
welcome if you bring us news: Isat-about the 
archery club ?”’ 

“Well, not actually,” said Mr. St. Cyr, strok- 
ing his moustache. “That is, I should say it 
may concern the archery club indirectly. ‘But, 
ah! it concerns more nearly some friends of 
yours.” 

“Who, pray?” said Isabel. “I’m all impa- 
tience. Is it a wedding in prospect ?” 

“Well, hardly,” said the exasperating Mr. 
St. Cyr. “That is, I can’t say that it has gone 
so far as that yet. In fact I only KNow that it 
has reached the stage of the ring.” 

“Oh,” said Isabel, smiling and laying the 
palms of her hands together in a highly satisfied 
way. ‘“‘ That is the very most interesting crisis: 
of all. It is an engagement, is it? Pray tell 
us who are the high contracting parties.” 

“Now, Miss’ Isabel, can’t you guess?” said 
Mr. St. Cyr. 

“ No, I’m sure I can’t.” 

“Well, indeed, it may not be an engagement 
even. Butthesearethe facts: I happen to have 
in.my possession, or had two days ago, a rather 
fine diamond—an old mine diamond, as the ex- 
perts say—that has been in the possession of our 
family, ah, well, since the time of the Crusades. 
It is the size, perhaps of a—well, a—a cherry 
stone, you know. It was in an old-fashioned 
brooch—large enough, you see, to sparkle quite 
alone on the bosom of beauty. The setting, I 
suppose, was a hundred years old. My mother 
took a dislike to the ‘stone because there was a 
story of blood connected with it. Some Moslem 
beauty had worn it when she was stabbed by a 
jealous lover—during the Crusades, you know ; 
an ancestor of mine may or may not have had 
something to do with the story. At any rate, it 
had not been reset for a hundred years, and hap- 
pened only:by the merest chance to bein my 
portmanteau. Mr. Howell was in my room one 
day, and I was just carelessly showing him a 
few trifles, and among them thering. He was 
charmed with it ; manifested such a fairly insane 
delight with the stone and the story and all, 
you know, that upon my mentioning my own 
indifference about it, you know, he made me an 
offer for it—actually an offer, you know. Well, 
he was so fairly demented on the subject that I 
closed with him at once.” 

“Mr. St. Cyr! And what did he-do with the 
diamond ?” exclaimed Isabel, ina transport of 
excitement. 

** He said he should go at once to London and 
get it reset in’a ring as a solitaire; and, in fact, 
he did leave for town that evening.” 

Isabel’s eyes brightened, and she breathed a 
trifle more calmly, but, alas! Mr. St. Cyr had 
not finished his tale. 

And what isthe strangest thing, you know,” 
he continued, calmly, “‘he rode over to the Bel- 
lamy place and had an interview with Mrs. 
Rellamy before he left, and last evening when I 
called there the servant told me she had gone 
out of town for a week, and she had a very 
sagacious look upon her face—I assure you she 
had. Iwas so much impressed by the incident 
that I thought I would just ride over and tell 
you. You might want to know, you know, and 
really he has been a good deal in the Bellamy’s 
society of late.” 

The tumult which this communication raised 
in the minds of the two women who listened to 
it is something impossible to describe. Mrs. 
Anderson was near fainting, and Isabel was as 
pale asa ghost with mingled anger and mortifi- 
cation. But appearances must be maintained, 
if possible, before Mr. St. Cyr. 

“IT am very glad indeed that you told us,” 
said Mrs. Anderson, at length. “You are no 
doubt aware, Mr. St. Cyr, that the light and 
altogether reprehensible behaviour of my sister- 
in-law is a continual trial to us. My r 
brother has been dead’ so short a time, and he 





was so foolishly fond of his wife, sacrifieing the 
interests of myself and my family wholly to his 
devotion to her, that I can but feel. deeply 
pained at the eagerness which she manifesis 
to form another alliance. Isabel; my smelling. 
salts. This. blow'is'too. much: for my poor 
nerves.” 

Mr. St. Cyr left: very soon, and'then: Isabel, 
whose nature required that she should give 
vent to her emotions, pnt on her bonnet and 
drove over to: the village to retail the mews she 
had heard and gather such confirmation as she 
might. 

In two hours’ time she had thrown the village 
into a state of unexampled ferment. , 

Long before night everybody had heard the 
news, and opinions were flying about like straws 
ina whirlwind. There were those who blamed 
Mrs. Bellamy and those who laughed at Miss 
Anderson, and those who cared not a straw for 
either y, but waited in amused indifference 
to see matters turned outi 

In the course of two days the story of the St. 
Cyr diamond had lost all trace of its original 
proportions, and'as Mr. St. Cyr'had taken 
advantage’of the successful negotiation to bid a 
speedy farewell to these rural shades, there was 
nobody toset matters straight. And before Mr. 
Howell returned from his absence it was firmly 
believed that the St. Cyr diamond was as big as 
a cherry ; that it was originally sent from India 
in the days of Haroun Al Raschid; who presented 
it to Charlemagne along with the-famous clock 
which was the first known in Kurdpe, that Mr. 
St. Cyr’s grandmother had given it to a lover, 
whereupon her husband’ had resctied it at the 
point of the sword. ‘The current possessor of 
the gem had. always worn ‘it about: lis person, 
but Mr. St. Cyr, being haunted by’ the ghost of 
his great-grandmother, and believing this stone 
‘to be the cause of the visitation—which was the 
reason, indeed, of his absenting~ himself from 
home society and remaining an exilé~had dis- 

of it for'a song to Mr. Howell. 

Meantime but three were wanting to 
the tournament, and neither Mr. Howell nor 
Mrs. Bellamy had returned, and people were on 
the point of concluding that they were married 
and had gone abroad, when fortunately Mr. 
Howell returned. 

He was of ‘course immediately questioned, and 
his version of the story was simple enough. Mr. 
St. Cyr had’ come'to him representing that he 
was in financial difficulties, and desired to sella 
fine diamond that he had, and had named a price 
which seemed moderate.’ Mr. Howell had 
agreed to take it, reserving, however, the privi- 
lege of consulting his jeweller in London. He 
had taken the stone to town for this purpose, 


and, finding it all right, had sent a cheque to 
Mr. St. , who had thereupon resumed his 


travels. ut he, Mr. Howell, having other 
business in London, had remained there a week 
later. As for Mrs. Bellamy, he had no know- 
ledge whatever of her whereabouts. 

his of course partially allayed the excite- 
ment, and Miss Anderson was once more all 
smiles and triumph. 

The day of the tournament approached, and 
Mrs. Bellamy, mindful of her duties as'an hostess, 
wrote a line to her housekeeper, to say that she 
should be at home intime for that important 
event. She had been summoned in haste to the 
bedside of an old friend who was believed to be 
dying, but, the crisis being over and her friend 
convalescent, there was no longer anything to 
detain her. 

Accordingly, a day or two before the time 
fixed for the tournament, she made her ap- 
pearance. ’ 

Meantime he goetiee which agitated society 
was, what had Mr. Howell done, or what did he 
intend to do, with the St. Cyr diamond? When 
the topic came up Mrs. Anderson tossed her 
head and looked sagacious and pleased ; but 
there were people who had their doubts whether 
this remarkable stone would ever grace her fair 
hand. And one and all looked forward to the 
tournament as an occasion upon which some- 
thing would be settled. ; 

Tne day dawned fair and fine, and at the ap- 
pointed hour of the afternoon ‘the rival clu 
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met upon Mrs. Bellamy’s lawn. Miss Anderson, 


in her new costume, was superb; Mrs. Bellamy 
as hostess was simply dressed, and took no part 
whatever in the doings of the club. 

Mr. Howell was present, but his position was 
that of a makeweight in the village‘club. 

Nobody expected any brilliant shooting from 
him, but what did make him the observea of all 
observers was the fact that on the little finger 
of his left hand sparkied the wonderful St. Cyr 
diamond in its new and elegant setting. 

Miss Anderson hovered apout him lixe a moth 
intent upon singeing itself in a flame. He -was 
certainly polite to her, but the most partial ob- 
server could not say more than that for her 
chances. 

But of Mrs. Bellamy he seemed to také no 
notice whatever, so that conjecture was utterly 
at fault. 

I cannot. go through all the details: of the 
shooting. Suffice it to say that, owing to Mrs. 
Bellamy’s forethought, all the arrangements 
were perfect, and the sport was pursued under 
the most favourable circumstances; and, owing 
to Miss Anderson’s splendid skill, Camperdown 
won by so slight a margin as to make the vil- 
lage feel that such a defeat was a victory. 

“And after all,” said Carl’ Miller, who was 
the village leader, ‘none of us could have made 
the record that we have done if it had not been 
for the admirable arrangements provided for us 
by Mrs. Bellamy. I move we make her an 


honorary member of both clubs as a- token ‘of: 


our gratitude for this day’s pleasure.” 

The motion was carried by acclamation, and 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Howell wete appointed a 
committee to present the compliments and: 
badges of the two clubs to the little widow. 

Tne enthusiasm seemed to have an unwonted 
effect upon Mrs. Bellamy, for stepping out upon 
the balcony she bowed her thanks to the group 
assembled below, with somewhat more than'ner 
usual grace and animation. 

“A speech!” whispered Mr. Howell at her 
side. “Give them aspeech. You-ean, I-know, 
and I want you to be as brilliant as you can to- 


ys 

She looked up at him and smiled; and’ then 
down upon the group below her, who, catching 
the tenor of Mr. Howell's whisper, were echo- 
ing: 

“A speech! A speech !” 

“Ladies and gentlemen of the archery'clibs,” 
said Mrs. Bellamy, “Iam quite too much’ str- 
prised by these most unexpected arid undeserved 
honours which you have just bestowed upon 
me, to do more than offer you my most hearty 
thanks. It is well known to you that I never 
drew a bow, not even the proverbial Lone Bow, 
which, to listen to tne reports of some archery 
clubs—not those, of course, which I have the 
honour of addressing—would seem to be the 
principal weapon known to them. On this 
occasion you have certainly made a centre shot. 
In the inmost core of my being,” and she 
clasped her hands rapturously over her heart, 
“TI feel pierced and penetrated by the bright 
arrows of youresteem. In the privileged lan- 
guage of oratory this is the proudest moment of 
my life ; I shall keep your badges to my latest 
breath, and wear tnem ‘with the happy con- 
Sclousness that I have won them by knowing 
less about archery than anyone else ; my sole 
knowledge being that darts rhyme with hearts, 
and to your hearts I owe these generous tokens 
of your appreciation.” 

lt was nonsense, but it was received with 
hearty cheers, and somehow, to Miss Anderson’s 
surprise, it seemed to-be Mrs. Bellamy and not 
herself who was the lion of the hour; and she 
realised, as many pedple had done before her, 
tat it was hard for any rival town to get ahead 
ot the village. 

" Refreshments were served at once, and after 
vhat people broke up into little groups of two 
and three. The moon came out and lit up the 
lawn most gloriously, and moving shadows 
here and there among the trees told that the. 
young people were enjoying the sentiment of 
the hour. Miss Anderson was surrounded. by a 


admirers; but Mr. Howell was notamong 





Late in the evening he was seen to emerge 
from the shade of the grove with Mrs. Bellamy 
upon his. arm, and a chance ray of the all- 
observing moon lit up like a tell-tale the splen- 
dour of the St., Cyr diamond, which now sparkled 
on her finger. 

The news flew like wildfire through the party, 
and it was known that Mr. Howell and Mrs. 
Bellamy weré engaged. 

Miss Anderson complained of fatigue, and 
went homé at once, and it is to be feared that 
she was little comforted by a note which her 
manima’ received next day from Mr. Howell’s 
lawyer, announcing that gentleman’s engage- 
ment to Mrs. Bellamy, but stating also that the 
Bellamy place-would besettled in reversion cag 
Mrs. Anderson’s heirs after the day of Mrs 
Bellamy’s marriage. 

That made Mrs. Bellamy more popular than 
ever, and the Andersons’almost regretted her 
generosity, since it deprived them of their 
favourite consolation of throwing stones at 
her. 








LONG AGO. 





Ou, do not sing that song again; 
I heard it long ago, 
My darling sang it to me then 
In twilight’s gentle glow. 
We stood upon the mossy bridge, 
And watched the river’s flow, 
But many days have passed since then, 
For that was long ago. 


I seem to see my darling now, 
As in the fading light 

We — the waves play hide’ and 

see 

With water lilies white, 

«Tis better to have loved:and lost,’’ 
In minor cadence low. 

The sweet words fell from her red lips, 
In days long, long ago. 


The leaves upon the maple trees 
Had changed from green to red— 
When one day in the twilight’s glow 
They told me she was dead! 
“I worshiped at an earthly shrine,” 
God laid my idol low, 
But many years have passed since 
then, 
For that was long ago. 


And that is why the little song 
Gives me such bitter pain, 
The story of a broken life 
Seems wedded to the strain. 
Yet even though I lost her here, 
I’m glad I loved her so, 
Glad that she carried there the name 
I gave her long ago. a. M. 





STATISTICS. 





Viotent Deatus.—The deaths in England 
and Wales last quarter referred to different forms 
of violence. were 4,254; and exceeded those in 
the previous quarter by 311, a result mainly due 
to fatal colliery accidents ; they were equal toan 
annual rate of 0°66. per 1,000 living, and to 3°2 
per cent. of the total deaths; slightly exceeding 
the average proportion in the ten preceding 
corresponding quarters. In the twenty large 
towns the deaths from violence were equal to an 
average rate of 0°70 per 1,000, and ranived inthe 
several towns from 0°33 and 0°41 in Norwich 
and Bradford, to 0°89 in Sunderland, 1:10 in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and.1-l4in Liverpooli 

Twenry Years’ Rarnrati.—The rainfall of 
the last twenty years, as observed. at. Moseley, 
near Birmingham, brings out the curidus result 
that April is, on an average, the driest of our 
months, aid September the wettest. This is the 
list of the months arranged in the order of dry-: 
ness: April, March, February, May, November; 
December, January, June, July, August, October, 


September. A correspondent of a contemporary 
sends an account of two days’ rainfall in Free- 
town, Sierra Leone, on September 11 and 12 
last. The rainfall was registered at the colonial 
hospital, 50 feet above sea-level. From 6 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. on the llth the fall was 6:35 inches, 
and from 4 p.m. to 6 a.m. on the 12th the: fall 
was 4°05 inches, or a total of 10°4 inches in 
twenty-four hours. This, the writer says, was 
excessive, even for Freetown. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Cuickren Pix.—Take two full-grown chickens; 
disjoint them, and cut the backbone, etc., as 
small as convenient. Boil them with a: few 
slices of salt k in water enough to cover 
them, let them boil quite tender, thén take out 
the breast-bone. After they boil, and the scum 
is taken off, putin a little onion, cut very fine, 
not enough to taste distinctly, but just enough 
to flavour a little. Rub some parsley very fine 
when dry, or cut fine when green; this gives a 
pleasant flavour. Season weil with pepper and 
salt, and a few ounces of good fresh butter. 
When all is cooked well have liquid enough to 
cover the chicken, then beat two eggs and stir 
in some sweet cream. Linea pan with a crust 
made like soda-biscuit, only more shortening; 
put in the chicken and liquid ; then cover with'a 
crust the same as the lining. Bake till the 
erust is done, and you will have a good chicken 

ie. 

F Ruseran Savap.—Take the breast and drum 
sticks-of a cold’ roasted’ or boiled fowl and cut 
fine ; slice and cut four slices of ham. or six of 
tongue; cut the meat.in slivers; slice six good 
sized potatoes; minee finely one sour apple: 
Mix all these together, Make'either a mayon- 
naisé sauce or an oil-and vinegar dressing. 
Decorate with beetroot and olives. An excellent 
addition is two anchovies cut fine. We do not add 
an onion, though the true Russian salad. ought 
to have it. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tar’ British’ Museum contains 40,000 Ameri- 
can books. 

Lapy Burpsgtt-Couts has granted a sum of 
£2,850 to the Cape Clear fishermen to enable 
them to-embark in the mackerel fishing during 
the coming season—only one of many instances 
of kindness shown by the baroness to the poor 
islanders. 

Lorp Croncurry has taken a house at Melton 
Mowbray for the winter. The effect of his leav- 
ing Ireland will be to deprive labour of employ- 
ment to the extent of £4,000 a year. 

Tue late Lord Justice Thesiger left his clerk a 
legacy of 1,000 guineas. 

A MARBLE statue of the late Earl Russell is 
now being erected in Westminster Halli. It: is 
about.seven feet high, and is of the best white 
Sicilian marble. Tne earl is represented stand- 
ing upright with his hands clasped together, and 
in the act of delivering an address. 

Lorp BraconsrixLp’s new novel Endymion'is 
published by Messrs Longmans. 

A sia cheque was paid by the Government 
the other day, which will make'a hole in the 
revenue: The sum was over a million, andthe 
brewers are'to receive it for drawback:on their 
store of malt, on which the duty had been paid. 

A Rane’ salmon of 54lb. was recently sold 
in London: The rétail price was 5s..per pound 
—realising the value of five middiing-sized 
sheep. 

Monster fans are all the rage now—made of 
feathers, painted or plainly coloured. Their 
sized is enormous, sometiing like half of a 
circle, measuring’ a yard across, and almost a 
yard long when folded and closed. Many of 
them are very beautifully painted, and are’ 
really yaluable works of art. When carried 
folded in they ‘hand they almost look like waik- 





ing-sticks. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Ovn CorREsPonpEnNTs are informed that no charge is 
made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

A. E.—A fall of rain of one inch in depth sends down 
100 tons of water on an acre of ground. 

E. G.—Ebony wood weighs 83lb. to the cubic foot ; 
lignum-vite, the same; hickory, 52; birch, 45; > 
$i yellow pine, 38; cedar, 28; white pine, 25; and cork, 

W. B.—The masonry of the ancient Egyptians was re- 
markable for the ized stones employed—sometimes 
as much as 30 feet in length. They were laid without 


R. H.—Croup can be cured in one minute, if taken in 
season, and the remedy is simply alum and sugar. Take 
a knife or grater, and shave off in small particles about a 
teaspoonful of alum, mix it with twice its quantity of 
sugar, to make it table, and administer it as quickly 
as possible. instant relief will follow. 

W. D.—For earache take a small piece of cotton-wool, 
make a depression in the centre and fill it with pepper; 
gather it into a ball and tie it up; dip it into sweet oil, 
and insert it into the ear. Instant relief will follow. 

C. G.—Silk handkerchiefs should be washed with borax 
in tepid water with little or no soap, and ironed before 
becoming dry. 

H. T.—Only one-tenth of the human body is solid 
matter. A dead body weighing one hundred and twenty 

unds dried in an oven untilall the moisture is expelled 
its weight reduced to twelve pounds. Egyptian 
mummies’ bodies are thoroughly dried. They usually 
weigh about seven pounds. 

L. G.—The Battle of Spurs was fought at Courtrai, Bel- 
gium, in 1302. It was the great engagement between 
the burghers and the nobles. The latter were utterly 
overthrown, and their army was annihilated by the un- 
trained citizens. When the spoils of victory were 
gathered four thousand golden spurs were found to mark 
the extent of the knightly slaughter. Hence it was called 
the Battle of Spurs. 

InqutrEr.—Lamplough’s Effervescing Pyretic Saline 
is, we believe, an excellent Rowen ty mp BT pewatiy We 
have frequently heard it highly recommended as afford- 
ing relief in bilious sickness and suchlike unpleasant 
attacks, as well as in more serious complaints. You can get 
a bottle at any chemist’s. 


C. W.—To take grease from paper, gently warm the 
parts containing the grease, apply blotting-paper so 
as to extract as much as possible. il some clear essen+ 
tial oil of turpentine and apply it to the warm paper with 
a soft, clean brush. A little rectified spirits of wine 
should be _— on the paper afterward, which can be done 
with a clean brush, i the brush particular] 
around the edges, to remove the border that may still 
present a stain. 

E. D.—You will not find it a difficult matter to pro- 
perly cleanse your hairbrush and comb if you will follow 

he recipe given, namely: Make a solution of ammonia 
and water, about a teaspoonful of the former to a pint of 
the latter, and wash the bristles for a few seconds in it. 
Be careful not to wash the back and handle of the 
brushes, for ia 80 i discolours the woods of 
which they are made. Then rinse in clear, cold water, 
and dry. Do not place it near the fire nor in the sun, 
but stand the brush on the bristles in a cool, shady 

lace, thas making the bristles as stiff as when new. 

mbs may be cleansed in the same manner, observing 

the precaution not to wash them in warm water. 


H. BR. T.—Religio ies are not required to 
legalise marriages in all parts of the world, although 
amongst civilized nations they are ly considered 
indispensable. Little ceremony is @ ‘ved in the mar- 
riages of South Sea islanders. When a man fixes on any 
object that he wishes to be his wife, he goes several days 
together with music, which he plays some time before 
the door; but he is not permitted to enter the house. 
If the object of his affections approve of him, she comes 
out, and they agree upon terms, which being made 








known to their parents, the marriage feast is prepared, 
and the friends of each'party are invited. The feast con- 
summates the marriage. 
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Lortr, twenty-one, medium height, fair, dark eyes, 
fond of home, would like to correspond with a young lady 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be about 
nineteen. 

SuHattTLET00, twenty-four, medium height, golden hair, 
blue eyes, good-looking, fond of music, would like to cor- 
respond with a youn: y with a view to matrimony. 
Respondent must be about twenty, good-looking. 


THE COSY CORNER. 


Gtve me the cosy corner 
By the cheerful ingle-side, 
Where evil spirits ne’er intrude, 
And tranquil ones abide ; 

Where the loved ones closer gather 
When the evening shadows fall, 
And peace that cometh from above 

Seems brooding over all. 


When ray are dark and dreary, 
And full of anxious cares, 

And heavier grows the burden weight 
The troubled spirit bears, 

How sweet is a cosy corner 
Away from the toil and fret, 

Where we can dream of heavenly joys 
And worldly ills forget. 


The earth has many places 
She guards with jealous care, 

Where only Nature’s votaries 
To pay her court repair ; 

The sweetest, cosiest corners, 
Where melody has birth, 

And grasses grow and roses blow 
As nowhere else on earth. 


A palace with its splendour, 
And spaces set apart 

To loveliness that charms the eye, 
Can never win my heart ; 

For there are no cosy coruers 
Where I can nestle down 

Beside the loving friends I prize 
Far more than kingly crown. 


*Tis there the heart releases 
Itself from grievous chain ; 

*Tis there the aged pilgrim tinds 
Himself a child again ; 

And the fairest picture memory 
Can ever bring to me 

Is the cosy corner where I sat 
Upon my father’s knee. 


Though others choose to linger 

Amid the halls of state, 

Charmed by the splendour that surrounds 

The dwellings of the great, 
Give me the cosy corner 

By the cheerful ingle-side, 
Where evil spirits ne’er intrude, 

And peaceful ones abide. J.P. 

Henry, twenty-four, tall, dark, good-looking, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about twenty-two, 
medium height, fair. 

Fanyr and Hannan, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Fanny dark hair and eyes, of a loving dispo- 
sition. Hannah is good-looking, light hair, blue eyes 
of a loving disposition. Respondents must be dark, fon: 
of home and children. 

Annie and JEant1z, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen between thirty and fifty. 

Primrosz, Rose and VIo.gt, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young gentlemen with a view 
to matrimony. Primrose is twenty-three, medium height, 
fair, blue Rn fond of home and children. Rose is 
twenty, medium height, dark hair, good-looking, fond 
of music and dancing. Violet is twenty-one, tall, brown 
hair and eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home. 

Darx CHRYSANTHEMUM, eighteen, medium height, dark, 
would like to co nd with a young gentleman about 
twenty-one, tall, -looking. 

Fanyxyy and Amy, two friends, would like to correspond 
with pre ome. men. Fanny is tall, dark, handsome. 
Amy is , brown hair and eyes, of a loving disposition, 
fond of home and children. 

Frogs, Ipa and Exes, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young men with a view to matri- 
mony. Florrie is twenty, tall, brown hair, hazel eyes, 
fond of music and ro. Ida is seventeen, medium 
height, brown hair ayes, ing. Elene is twenty, 
brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home and musie. Re- 
spondents must be tall, good-looking. 


L 





- Rusr, an orphan, twenty-one, -tall, fair,-would like to 
correspond with a young man with a view to mutri- 
—- Respondents must be about twenty-six, till, 


ALics and Apa, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Alice is short, golden hair, uark 
eyes. Ada is nineteen, medium height, fair, good-look- 
ing, fond of music and singing. . 

Harowpiys, nineteen, medium height, brown hair, 
good-looking, domesticated, of a loving disposition, 
would like to correspond with a young man with a view 
to matrimony. ts must be between tweuty- 
three and twenty-seven, good-looking. 

Netty and Epiru, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Nelly is medium heiyit, 
dark hair, blue eyes. Edith is tall, dark hair, hazel 
eyes. Respondents must be about twenty-four, fair. 

Dazxiz and Li11s, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two pare gentlemen. Darkie is tall, dark, 
handsome, black hair, dark eyes. - Lilie is fair, browu 
hair and eyes, good-looking. , 

G. C., twenty-two, would like to correspond with a 
young lady with a view to matrimony. 

Mapex and Fo, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Madge is dark, of a loving dispo- 
sition, fond of home and children. Flo is dark, medium 
height, -looking, fond of home and music. Respon- 
jam must be between twenty-five and thirty. 

Mauve and Manet, two friends, would like to corre- 
md with two young men with a view to matrimony. 
ude is twenty, tall, dark, fond of. musi¢ and dancing. 

Mabel is twenty-one, tall, fair, of a Joving disposition. 
orn must be between twenty twenty-two, 
good-looking, fond of home and music. 


ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


“Ever is responded to by—Sarah, eighteen, medium 
height, dark, fond of home. me ~ 
Viotst by—Will, twenty-one, fair, good-looking, of a 
loving disposition. 
Onance by—H. J. B. 
Lemon by—J. F. T. 
Burrercur by—G. E. O., twenty-two, medium heizht, 
fond of home and music. 
Daisr by—T. BR. W., twenty-one, medium height, fond 
of home and dancing. . eer 
Vrotet by—C. A. H., twenty, medium height, fond of 
home and children. “ - gee 
Wit TrveLove by—Lily, twenty-two, medium height, 
fair, blue eyes, fond of home and children. 
J. H. L seventeen, medium height, fair, blue 
eyes, fond of home and children. 





Att the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Loxpow READER are in print, and may be had at tie 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be seut to any part of tie 
United Kingdom post free for Three Halfpence, Kight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tue Lonpow Reaver, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lire axp Fasuron, Vols. I, and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 


Everrzopr’s Jounal, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXV. of the Lonpoyw Reaper. 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the T1TLE and Inprx to Vol. XXXV., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE. — Part 216 (November) Now Ready, Price 
Sixpence; post free, Eightpence. 


N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of the Lonpon Reansp, 334, Strand, W.U. 


t+t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to. us voluntarily authors. 
should retain copies. 
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